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PERILS OF DEMOCRACY. 


For a long time past all observers have been struck by the 
marked progress of democracy, and this progress has never been 
so rapid as during our own day. As early as the year 1821, 
M. Royer-Collard, an eminent French politician, quoted the 
Minister de Serre’s famous phrase, “ Democracy is overflowing 
its banks,” and he added: 


‘‘Others may regret and bewail this, but for myself I can but thank 
heaven that a larger number of my fellow beings are thus permitted to en- 
joy some of the advantages of civilization. Either this state of things must 
be submitted to and accepted, or the middle, and more especially the lower 
classes will have to be destroyed, impoverished, brutalized, and kept quite 
in subjection. Democracy everywhere—in business, industry, trade, prop- 
erty, legislation, in men and in things—this is a fact which, it must be ad- 
mitted, governs society at the present day, and by which our political course 
should be steered.” 


In the introduction to his work on “ Democracy in America,” 
Tocqueville expresses himself even more strongly : 


“The gradual development of an equality of conditions is a providential 
fact. It has all the principal characteristics of this ; it is universal, lasting; 
and it daily escapes farther from human control; both events and men 
serve to extend its sway and dominion. Is it likely that after having de- 
stroyed feudality and conquered royalty, democracy will draw back before 
mere wealth and opulence? Will it withhold now that it is so strong and 
its enemies so weak ?” 


Copyright, 1888, by the Forum Publishing Company. 
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Nevertheless it should be observed that the word “ democ- 
racy” has two distinct meanings. Sometimes, in conformity 
with its etymology, it is intended to signify government by the 
people, and at others, as in the passage quoted from Tocqueville, 
equality of conditions. The movement now taking place, and 
apparently so irresistible, tends to a greater equality of condition ; 
and it will most assuredly continue, because it is itself the result 
of influences of the economic order 





the use of machinery, which 
lowers the price of manufactured articles and makes them attain- 
able by a larger number, the division of inheritances, and a wider 
diffusion of knowledge through schools and the press. But the 
definite triumph of democracy in the sense of government by the 
people does not appear so assured. Many sagacious men are of 
opinion that an attempt to equalize conditions would induce a 
conflict of class against class, in which all free institutions would 
be likely to perish, and that thus despotism would probably be 
born of anarchy. The great danger threatening the future of de- 
mocracy is this: Equality of right has been proclaimed and there 
is universal suffrage. The lot of the lower classes is far better 
than it used to be, but there is still inequality of conditions and 
immense fortunes are made. Hence arise the claims of the work- 
ing classes. They enjoy political equality and now call for eco- 
nomic equality in addition. As Henry George says in his 
“Protection and Free Trade,” equal admissibility to public 
offices does not suffice; the same principle must be applied to 
property. 

See how the transformation in society now taking place before 
our eyes is productive of the peril I mention. In the first place, 
with what rapidity new ideas gain ground! Who could read in 
former days? In antiquity, the philosopher, who unrolled his 
rare manuscripts in his marble library, where they were carefully 
put away; and in the middle ages, the monks, who alone pos- 
sessed some knowledge. When a written book represented two 
or three years of labor, neither the artisan nor even the middle 
classes ever thought of procuring such for themselves. Printing, 
by placing books, and more especially newspapers, within reach 
of all, spreads everywhere, at home and abroad, the views of 
those who are desirous of remodeling Society on a reformed plan. 
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Popular education offered to all, even imposed upon all, com- 
pletes the work of transformation operated by the press. 

Formerly the peasant lived and died within sight of his 
church steeple, attached to his village like some inferior species 
to the rock upon which they are born. In everything he fol- 
lowed the traditions of his ancestors. He was perfectly ignorant 
of anything that might take place beyond the distance of fifty 
miles from his home. Now-a-days the workman can travel more 
easily than a sovereign a hundred years ago, and the steam-engine 
bears with it in its rapid flight the prince of finance and the 
humblest daily laborer, who reach their destination simultane- 
ously. Special newspapers place the working classes of all lands 
in intimate and daily communication with each other, and keep 
them informed of everything that concerns their interests. 

Until the close of the last century every class of society had 
its special mode of dress. As is still the case in the countries of 
eastern Europe, the peasant was attired in a sort of coarse raiment 
woven by his wife, not unfrequently from the coats of animals. 
Now the steam spool and loom produce materials at a very low 
cost, and on Sunday, when the workman lays aside his working 
clothes, he is dressed like his employer. Social equality mani- 
fests itself in a similarity of attire which, so to speak, symbolizes 
it. Wealthy men and nobles no longer wear velvet, satin, and 
lace; all such costly apparel and precious stones now adorn only 
feminine attire. The utmost simplicity constitutes the distinction 
of the present, and it seems really as if our age had instinctively 
adopted a style of dress within reach of the working-man. 

Machinery is the great leveler. It is this which makes the 
triumph of democracy a certainty, while giving rise at the same 
time to the peril with which it is threatened. Not to speak of 
America, which is always considered to be the very high seat of 
democracy, France is now a republic; Germany, formerly feudal, 
elects her parliament by the universal voice of the nation; in 
Italy and Spain, where despotism reigned supreme, the repre- 
sentative system has now secured a firm footing; in England, 
every one living in a house to himself has the right to vote; in 
Austria, and even in Russia, universal suffrage is applied to all 
communal administration. If, indeed, we take into consideration 
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the changes which the advance in industry effects in social condi- 
tions, we shall at once perceive that these same economic influ- 
ences which on the one hand contribute to social equality, on the 
other bring about a feeling of antagonism between masters and 
men; and thus the cause which leads to the triumph of democ- 
racy is also the source of the dangers accompanying it. Reflect 
a moment on the mode of labor in the middle ages. Let us 
take, for instance, the woolen industry in Flanders, the produce of 
which was exported over the whole world, and whose wide de- 
velopment was the origin of our powerful and populous com- 
munes. Occasional vignettes in some of the old manuscripts 
show us the interior of the artisan’s abode. He is seated by the 
loom, engaged in weaving the cloth, while his children arrange 
the distaff and his wife spins at the wheel. All work was done 
in this way, at the domestic hearth. The master himself worked, 
assisted by his family and sometimes by apprentices. He needed 
only a small capital to establish himself in business. The educa- 
tion, condition, and manner of life and thought of the master and 
his men were all very similar. The privileges of certain corpora- 
tions might perhaps occasion discontent; but this could never 
become an antagonism of class against class, because workman 
and employer belonged to the same condition. It is true that 
toward the close of the middle ages the growth of riches and 
inequality led in Flanders, and more particularly in Italy, to a 
struggle between the small and the great, the “fat” and the 
“lean”; but this was a mere trading rivalry, different guilds or 
companies disputing certain political privileges; it was not the 
radical antagonism of capitalist and laborer nor the dream of 
equality of conditions. At the present day production is carried 
on by the universal use of machinery on a totally different foot- 
ing. Workmen are obliged to desert their homes and families. 
They must crowd into enormous workshops, around the steam 
power, which sets in motion the innumerable and admirable 
pieces of machinery which increase by ten and even a hundred- 
fold men’s force. The factory workman, who has a merely auto- 
matic and muscular effort to accompuish, is far below the level of 
the journeyman and the apprentige of former days, and at the 
same time the director of the factory or works is infinitely 
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superior to the former master-workman. Whether the works are 
his own or he be only the manager, a large amount of capital 
must pass through his hands, and, like a general, he commands a 
whole army of workers. He is wealthy or he is handsomely paid 
tor what he does. He must possess great technical knowledge, 
have the necessary energy and authority to insure the obedience 
of his subordinates, be well acquainted with the requirements of 
foreign countries and with the fluctuations of the export trade 
and with the balance of commerce, not only near home but in 
the entire world. For at the present day all countries are so 
closely connected by trade communications that a crisis in one 
or other hemisphere will produce ruin and failures all the world 
over. His education, position, and mode of life, the very neces- 
sity for the exercise of authority, place such a director in a totally 
different world from that in which his men live. His Christian 
or manly feelings may lead him to consider them as brothers, 
but actually the fact remains that they have nothing in common 
with each other. It is not in his power either to raise their 
wages or to improve their condition. Competition obliges him, 
in spite of himself, to reduce as much as possible the cost of 
production. 

Hence as processes are further perfected, machinery more and 
more generally employed, and labor further subdivided, the 
workman's condition improves in a sense, because manufactured 
produce can be purchased at a lower cost; but this very fact in- 
creases the distance separating the capitalist from the workman. 
The artisan, the small contractor or tradesman, is absolutely 
swamped by these vast establishments. The wealthy barons of 
finance and industry are now the masters and rulers of the eco- 
nomic world. 

Another danger threatening modern democracy is the insta- 
bility of conditions, and the uneasiness, the boundless aspirations, 
resulting from this. This instability is attributable to the civil 
equality now enjoyed and to the freedom of action which is per- 
mitted to all. In the middle ages the lot of each individual was 
fixed, but it was also assured. The cultivator in the country 
lived near his glebe-land. Attached to it from his infancy, he had 
to submit to certain exactions, but he had always sufficient land 
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to supply him with the necessaries of existence on payment of a 
fixed yearly rent. He had no fear of this being suddenly raised or 
of exactions being put upon him without cause. The communal 
lands, everywhere extensive, supplied him, as in the present 
day in Switzerland and in the Belgian Ardennes, with pasturage 
for his cattle and with wood for his fire or to build or repair his 
abode. He could not hope ever to grow wealthy, but he had 
never to fear absolute want and abandonment. Communal ties 
bound him to his fellows, as one family, all working for the in- 
terest of the maternal soil owned collectively. His hopes were 
limited, but so also were his cares. 

Corporations secured to the town workman the same sort of 
security that the commune gave to the agricultural laborer. He 
was protected from competition by the trades corporation privi- 
leges. There were few crises or stoppages. Labor could rely on 
tried customers who were ever the same. The position of the shop- 
keeper was quite as safe as that of the workman. Generation 
after generation succeeded each other at the same counter. Those 
merchants who traded with the continent, like Jaques Coeur in 
France, or great Italian bankers, such as the Peruzzi—who were 
first the friends and afterward the un »aid creditors of Edward 
III., of England—alone had a wider sp ‘ere of action and other 
means of making money. Far above all ‘his the feudal nobility, 
protected by arms, strongholds, great we ‘lth, and caste preju- 
dices, led a life quite apart from the commo.’ herd of mankind. 

Society was thus completely enchained i, side a complicated 
web of traditional customs. It was motion! ss, but perfectly 





stable. It was an administration of superposed lasses similar to 
that which gave ancient Egypt so firm a basis an.’ so protracted 
an existence, and which left there as here such pre.‘igious monu- 
ments. The town-halls and cathedrals of the west.:n world re- 
mind one in their indestructibility of the pyramids nd temples 
of the Nile. 

It is quite certain that the material condition of man is much 
improved at the present day. Formerly individual suffering was 
not unfrequently excessive from the violence of the great being 
uncurbed by the tutelary and all-powerful hand of the state, and 


because commerce and science were not there to combat famine 
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and sickness. Society was ceaselessly troubled with small local 
wars and frequently decimated by famine and pestilence, but, in 
a general way, men’s minds were calm, and in times of trial they 
were resigned. The unfortunate consoled themselves with hopes 
of a better life beyond. Now they wish for happiness in this 
world, and are desirous of the destruction of all that can impede 
in any way the realization of an equal share of earthly pleasure 
and enjoyment. 

All those institutions of the middle ages which were at once 
drawbacks and refuges have disappeared. Liberty and equality, 
proclaimed for all alike, have leveled the land for universal com- 
petition. We see the struggle for existence which, it is said, 
governs the animal creation, becoming the law also of the eco- 
nomic world. The highest places are for the strongest, the clev- 
erest, and sometimes also, unfortunately, for the least scrupulous. 

This general competition is the cause of all the progress 
made, the great source of industrial activity and of power; 
but it is also productive of a state of incessant agitation, of per- 
manent uneasiness, and of universal instability. None are con- 
tented with their lot or feel safe as to their future. The rich are 
anxious to secure greater riches, and those who live on the fruits 
of their labor are fearful that this may, one day, fail them. Each 
one is free to frame his own destiny. No position is unattain- 
able, no trade closed to any man. Equality as to rights is estab- 
lished, but inequality still exists as a fact, and it is the more 
irritating that each individual may aspire to the highest posts. 
There are greater disappointments as the hopes formed are higher; 
all may attain, but all do not, and those left behind envy and 
curse those who have outrun them. 

Regulations as to wages, one of the most vehemently disputed 
questions at the present day, is a new danger for modern de- 
mocracy. Formerly wages were settled by custom, and some- 
times by an official tariff. Now there is free competition. The 
question depends entirely upon the number of hands and the 
amount of capital seeking employment. All is now subjected to 
Ricardo’s famous law—the iron law, as the German socialists have 
named it—in virtue of which wages are generally reduced to the 
strict minimum requisite for the bare maintenance of life. This 
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once comprehended by the working-men, their response is: 
“Tnasmuch as our pay depends upon the offer of our hands, we 
will not offer them unless we are paid more.” Hence all the 
recent strikes. There is a ceaseless struggle going on between 
workmen and employers which entails all the hardship and misery 
of real warfare, and he who can the longest resist famine is the 
sure victor. 

Socialism springs directly from the state of things here de- 
scribed. It was at first looked upon as a diseased condition of 
mind, a merely transitory outcome of political revolutions that a 
return to a proper order of things would speedily banish; but it 
is now acknowledged as a chronic evil invading all states, as a 
sort of cosmopolitan creed, uprooting natural affections and even 
love of country. Social agitations are not local, like political 
revolutions; they are universal, like religious fermentations, and 
like these, too, they fill the heart of their adherents and upholders 
with a sort of mystic fanaticism. When small farmers and the 
peasant population once begin to envy the lot of the wealthy, 
while cursing their own, as town workmen now do, the danger 
threatening modern democracy will be distinctly visible to all. 
This danger may be briefly summed up thus: The power of se- 
lecting legislators, and therefore of making laws, is vested in those 
who own no property, and whose wages are reduced to the utmost 
limit. Equality of right is proclaimed, but inequality continues 
as a fact, occasioning greater suffering than ever and producing 
more irritating effects. 

Macaulay, in his well-known letter to an American, writes on 
May 23d, 1857, that the time will come when a choice will have 
to be made between liberty and civilization; and this prediction 
applied no less to America than to Europe. We should recollect 
that Grecian democracy fought and perished in just similar 
struggles. As soon as the spread of riches brought about in- 
equality, the conflict between rich and poor commenced. All 
sorts of measures were employed to arrest it, including ban- 
quets to which all classes were bidden. Plato's reflection in the 
fourth book of “The Republic” describes the situation of to- 
day. “A Greek state,” he writes, “is not one; it comprises 
two states, one composed of rich, the other of poor.” As the 
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poor enjoyed the possession of political rights, they employed 
them for the establishment of equality. The conflict between 
classes was carried on until it brought about loss of liberty, of 
prosperity, and finally of the independence of the Grecian re- 
publics. 

In order that democracy may insure order and liberty, it is 
indispensable that all should receive a serious, and more espe- 
cially a highly moral education, so that the working classes may 
learn to know the limit of their rights and the upper classes the 
extent of their duties. It is useless to tell the people that in our 
present social order everything is perfect; they will not believe 
this; they must be made to understand that the amelioration 
of their condition can be accomplished only very gradually, as 
moral and intellectual development attains a higher standard, 
and that consequently the progress would be intercepted by any 
employment of force. Aristotle and Montesquieu were right; 
democracy can flourish only if based on equality. For it to be 
lasting, the first error necessary to be eradicated is that the law 
should be the expression of the people’s will. In all lands and 
at all times there are always certain regulations which are best 
adapted to the general interest. The important point is to ascer- 
tain what these regulations are and to make them into laws, polit- 
ical, civil, penal, administrative, and otherwise. This is a work 
of science, not of will. As Mirabeau says, ‘“ Reason ought to be 
the ruler of the world.” The wisest men should govern. 

It is true that a nation, like a king, may make decrees, but 
neither of them can prevent the results of these from being dis- 
astrous, if the measures in themselves are not prudent or advisa- 
ble. Politics is in truth a science of observation. A man of 
sense will therefore argue: I wish for laws which shall be the 
most favorable to the general well-being and development; as I 
can not alone discover these, I will select such persons as are the 
most capable of doing so, just as I should apply to engineers for 
a railway or to shipbuilders for ships. Who can possibly believe 
that the proverbial “ good sense of the common people” is a sure 
reliance in the midst of the ever-increasing difficulties and com- 
plications of modern life? 

There has never been greater need than at the present time 
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for eminent men to govern states, beset as they are by dangers 
on every side. Science has overturned or reconstructed the 
whole edifice of truth of the past. Every one desires change, 
improvement, or progress; the bare idea of stopping by the way 
raises angry protestations. Exceptionally clever men are there- 
fore requisite for the direction of affairs, not only to see the way 
to steer, but also with authority and ability to persuade legisla- 
tures to adopt their views. Are many such to be found any- 
where? And can democrats suppose that they will be more 
abundant in the ranks of the common people? The best and 
greatest men the world has ever produced could scarcely save us 
from disaster. If the masses were addressed on the one hand by 
aman of philosophic mind clearly awake to existing difficulties 
and studious of explaining them fully, and on the other by an 
orator incapable of understanding the first principles of these 
questions but careful to flatter the instincts of the crowd, which 
would be listened to and elected? Clearly the second. Thus, 
as government becomes more and more difficult, it is left more 
and more in the hands of those least capable of exercising it. 

It is quite true that democracy obtrudes itself, but the gov- 
ernment of the democracy should be intrusted to the most intel- 
lectual members of society. All for the people, nothing by the 
people. As Cicero said, ‘ Ut in populo libero pauca per populum, 
pleraque senatus auctoritate gererentur.” There is only one way of 
saving modern democracies, and that is to endow with predomi- 
nant power a senate which shall include representatives of all the 
great social forces, including agriculture, trade, commerce, and 
especially science in all its branches. The Roman senate secured 
ten centuries of incomparable greatness to the Italian republic. 
Venice owed to her senate all her wealth and power and her 
long existence amidst numerous enemies by whom she was sur- 
rounded. It would be therefore wise to give science and experi- 
ence a larger share in the democratic government. 

An equally essential point is energetically to combat the cor- 
ruption infesting political matters, as it always does under repub- 
lican administrations; and to begin with, that abominable maxim, 
“To the victors belong the spoils,” must be wholly abolished. 
The application of such a principle as this amply suffices to viti- 
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ate the representative system and to impede honest administra- 
tion. It is as difficult to govern as to judge wisely. When once a 
state is possessed of a good administrator, it is caly wisdom to 
keep him. Would not a landowner be considered mad if he 
changed his agent every four years? ‘The remedy is clear. As 
in Germany, all government functionaries should be guaranteed 
against arbitrary removal from their posts. 

It is equally indispensable that the elections should no longer 
be subjected to bribery and undue influences. The best way to 
obtain this would be to adopt a system of completely secret vot- 
ing, similar to that practiced in Belgium, so that it would be to 
nobody’s interest to purchase suffrages by money or promises, 
on account of the impossibility of knowing how an elector votes. 

To conclude, the danger threatening modern democracy is in 
the contrast between the equality of rights proclaimed and the 
inequality in fact existing. Ancient democracies perished in the 
struggle between the rich and the poor. It is therefore impera- 
tive that this conflict should not recommence. If you give the 
right of suffrage to all, let all have a chance of becoming owners 
of property. Modern democracies will not perish in civil wars, 
like those of Greece, if they manage to realize the ideal revealed 
by Christ, true Christian brotherhood. But if the antagonism 
between capitalists and laborers continues and becomes fiercer, it 
is much to be dreaded that, in Europe at least, democracy will 
end in Cesarism. Nations, tired of endless and issueless strug- 
gles, would sacrifice their liberty and seek rest under the shelter 
of despotism. This is the danger which is already threatening 
France. 


EMILE DE LAVELEYE. 








THE REPUBLICAN PARTY AND THE NEGRO. 


Now that the Republican Party has again come into posses- 
sion, not only of the presidency but of both branches of Congress, 
the feeling that it is incumbent on it to do something to secure 
the Negro at the South a more complete enjoyment of the right 
of suffrage, has once more begun to find expression. For this is 
what is always meant when the duty of the party toward the Ne- 
gro isspoken of. The party is not considered bound to do or say 
anything, as a party, for the protection of the Negro’s political or 
social rights at the North, even when they are occasionally vio- 
lated, as in the matter of equality in the public schools, or in 
public vehicles, or in hotels, or in theatres. With the advance- 
ment of the Negro at the North, in fact, the Republican Party 
does not specially, as an organization, concern itself. It lets him 
work his own way and fight his own battles. It is the southern 
Negro whom it considers its special care; and the reason of this 
is obvious. The southern Negroes owe to it their existence as 
freemen and citizens. But for the Republican Party they would 
enjoy neither political rights nor the common rights of humanity. 
But emancipation, effected by force of arms, in part as a measure 
of punishment for the slaveholders, would have been a worthless 
gift if the power which effected it had not, for a time at least, 
stood ready to maintain it. The Republican Party did stand 
ready to maintain it. For ten years after the war was over, 
it kept garrisons at the South to protect the Negroes in the 
enjoyment of all the rights, privileges, and emoluments which 
their votes gave them, and in some States their votes gave them 
the entire control of the local government. When it was found 
that public opinion would no longer tolerate the continuance of 
this protection, federal interference at the South ceased, and the 
troops were withdrawn by President Hayes. The reason public 
opinion would no longer tolerate it was very simple, namely, 
that the spectacle of State governments kept in order or pro- 
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tected for an indefinite period by federal military force, was 
calculated to bring popular government into contempt, or at 
all events diminish popular respect for constitutional forms, 
all over the Union. It was felt that the experiment of making 
citizens of the Negroes could not be tried by halves without 
serious injury to the whole country; that although the United 
States might hold large communities in subjection and ad- 
minister them as conquered territory, there was no place under 
our system for communities partly free and partly subject, partly 
fit to manage their own affairs and partly fit for military super- 
vision. The results of Negro government, too, in some States, as 
for instance, South Carolina and Mississippi, showed clearly the 
mischief of giving the freedmen power without responsibility, 
that is, of enabling the Negro legislatures to waste the property 
of the State through taxation and jobbery, and then of protect- 
ing them by troops against the just indignation of the owners. 
Some good results followed from this. “ Outrages,” that is, 
acts of violence against Negroes, and against whites who associ- 
ated with Negroes, or lived in political fellowship with them, 
ceased, or became very rare. The defiance of or contempt for the 
law which is sure to show itself whenever the legislative power 
and the physical force of the community are not lodged in the 
same hands, gradually died out. Trade and industry began to 
revive rapidly from 1876 onward. Capital began to flow into 
the South, and manufactures to spring up. It was generally 
admitted, too, that the condition of the Negro began to improve. 
Better legal protection for his person and property was afforded 
him. Contracts with him were more faithfully executed. Bet- 
ter provision was made for his education. The industrial prog- 
ress of the southern States, since their deliverance from carpet- 
bag rule, in truth, proves conclusively that in them life and 
property and individual rights generally, are, on the whole, well 
protected; that the laborer is sure of his hire, and the capitalist 
of his profits. The following table, for which I am indebted to 
Mr. Norman Walker, editor of the New Orleans “ Times-Demo- 
crat,” who has for some years carefully collected the statistics of 
the various southern States illustrating their material growth, 
tells a tale which may, without exaggeration, be called unprece- 
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dented. Prior to 1880, I may remark, there was not in most of 


the States any proper or reliable provision for this sort of record. 














1879-80 Per cent. 
1888, (Census year.) eae 
Population 18,942,858 14,639,714 | 29.4 
Gross wealth . \$3,240,774,722 |$2,164,792,795 49.8 
Wealth per capita . $171.11 $148.42 15.6 
Railroad mileage 35,679 17,808 | 100.0 
Manufactures : 
oe of establishments 59,185 | 34,563 | 4 
Capital ; EP yee ac ag $426,597, on | $179,366,230 143.5 
Number ofhands .... . | 440,253 | 215,245 112.8 
Value of products a $585,088'103 | $315,924,794 | 85.4 
eS gl lk tk UL 294 179 76.0 
Spindles . 1,518,145 713,989 | 8 
a 34,006 15,222 123.4 
Value of produc tsof cotton mills $43,000,000 $21,000,000 104.8 
Minerals : 
Pig-iron produced, tons 845,920 212,722 | 397.8 
Phosphate mined, tons 432,757 | 190,162 | 288.2 
Value of minerals produced . $25,482,600 $3,347,445 | 760.6 
Agriculture : 
Grain, bushels 626,305,600 431,074,630 45.3 
Cotton, bales 6,800,000 5,755,359 18.4 
Farm animals. 44,830,927 | 28,754,243 | 55.8 
Live stock, value $573,695,550 | $391,312,254 | 46.4 
Fruit, value $19,421,380 | $9,103,113 | 113.4 
Total value of farm ‘produc ts $793, 898.2 293 | $611,697,048 29.7 
Education : 
Schools . . ra 62,038 45,031 37.8 
Children in attendance. 2,402,117 1,832,620 36.7 
Expenditures for public sc hools. $11,742,702 | $6,415,706 83.2 
| 








But there has all along remained one reason why the Repub- 
licans, as a party, could not take comfort in these things, namely, 
the belief that in all States in which the Negroes are in a major- 
ity, or indeed form a large element in the voting population, 
their votes have, ever since the State governments passed into 
the power of the whites, been nullified by some sort of fraud. 
In the beginning the work was done by “stuffing” the ballot- 
boxes with fraudulent ballots. Recently this has been abandoned 
for a contrivance under which the ballot-boxes are lettered or 
numbered in such a way that a man needs an amount of intelli- 
gence and education to make the legal deposit of his vote in them, 
which a large proportion of the Negroes do not possess. It is true, 
a certain proportion of the whites do not possess it either, but the 
ignorant whites are “steered” by their fellow Caucasians when 
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they approach the boxes, while the blacks are left to blunder as 
they may. It is really this favoritism to the whites which makes 
the system objectionable. It is an educational test, and one 
much more appropriate and effective than the one used in some 
northern States, of asking the voter to read a bit of the federal 
Constitution, which he has probably already learned by heart. 
But the effect is to exclude from the polls a large proportion of 
the Negro voters, and give the whites almost undisputed suprem- 
acy in all the States which revolted in 1861. 

Now there are in this state of things, for northern Republi- 
cans, two serious grievances; one is that the vote which they 
gave the Negro for his protection and elevation should be filched 
from him by a device which the most bigoted partisan would 
hardly call honest. The other is that the votes, which they have 
always maintained the Negroes would, if free to choose, invaria- 
bly cast for the Republican candidate for the presidency, should 
every year, either through intimidation or influence or fraud, be 
transferred to the Democratic candidate, and that the States 
lately in rebellion should thus supply the force which gave him 
the victory in 1884, and which, at best, puts Republican suprem- 
acy in peril every four years. It is well-nigh impossible to 
persuade an ardent Republican that there exist at the South 
such things as Democratic colored voters. The tie which bound 
the Negroes to the Republican Party when the war ended, he 
holds to be indissoluble. That the whites have made any sensi- 
ble progress in winning the blacks over to the Democratic Party, 
he resolutely refuses to believe. To him the true Republican 
vote of every southern State contains every colored voter, and 
the list of Negroes who have voted the Democratic ticket is sim- 
ply a list of the victims of deception or terror. 

As this is a matter in which it is impossible to get at the 
truth, it does not seem to me that there is much use in discuss- 
ing it. It is reasonable to suppose that the Democrats at the 
South have made some progress in winning the Negro over. 
The inevitable influence of the employer on the laborer, of the 
creditor on the debtor, of the rich on the poor, of the humane 
and charitable on the friendless or afflicted, is an agency more or 
less powerful in politics in all countries, It is very powerful, 
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and recognized as powerful by both parties, in every State at the 
North; why should it not be powerful at the South? That it 
has some influence on the Negro may be asserted with confi- 
dence; but to debate how much influence it had on any particu- 
lar occasion, or what proportion of the Democratic majority 
should be ascribed to it at any particular election, is simply to 
vaste time. This is one of the points which cannot be settled, 
and, therefore, might better be let alone. 

Now, what can the Republican Party, which suffers or be- 
lieves it suffers, from this state of things, do by way of remedy? 
Every political party which complains of or denounces an evil is 
bound to ask itself this question. All parties are formed with a 
view to legislative action of some kind. A political party which 
disclaimed any desire or expectation of being able some time or 
other to embody its ideas in administration or in legislation, 
would confess itself to be of no more importance than a debating 
club. Ina free country, to forma party is to proclaim to the 
world that its members hope eventually to have control of the 
legislature, and that they pledge themselves, when they have 
such control, to pass certain acts settling certain questions in a 
certain way. We are bound to assume, therefore, that those Re- 
publicans who assign the suppression of the Negro vote at the 
South as a reason why the Republican Party should be restored 
to power, or should be kept in power, have in view either the 
passage of some bill for the better protection of the Negro voter; 
or the enforcement for the same purpose of some statute already 
in existence, which has been allowed to remain a dead letter; or 
the exercise by the President of some power conferred on him 
by the Constitution which has been allowed to lie dormant. 

Before examining these expedients, it is but fair to say that 
many Republicans rely on a fourth one, which does not come 
under the head of legislation, properly so called, and consists sim- 
ply in the exclusion of the Democratic Party from federal power 
as a punishment for committing or permitting or condoning the 
electoral frauds of which a portion of the party is guilty at the 
South. This, however, must owe all its effectiveness to the as- 
sumption that the southerners care more for the possession of the 
federal offices at Washington than they do for the control of 
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their own State governments, and will run the risk of being 
ruled by Negro majorities at home, in order to secure the presi- 
dency and a majority in both houses of Congress for the Demo- 
cratic Party. It is hardly necessary to say that they have never 
shown any signs of any such state of mind. No authority has 
ever been produced for the belief that the South was willing to 
make any sacrifice whatever in the matter of white home rule, 
in order to put the national Democratic Party in power at Wash- 
ington. Nothing in the opinions of southerners is better known 
than that their State governments are, for reasons partly social, 
partly political, partly historical, by far their greatest concern, and 
that no denunciations by the northern newspapers or orators on 
this point make any impression on them. Consequently we may 
fairly take for granted that the Republicans are restricted for 
the remedy to the three expedients we have mentioned—new 
legislation, the enforcement of dormant acts, or the exercise by 
the President of neglected constitutional authority. 

As regards new legislation, or dormant acts, it is to be observed 
that Congress has been cut off from any attempt to exercise gener- 
al police power of any sort within the States for the protection of 
the Negro in the enjoyment either of his civil or political rights, 
unless they are assailed by State legislation. The whole ques- 
tion of the effect of the Constitutional Amendments on the power 
of the federal government with regard to him, was reviewed in 
the Cruikshank case* in a judgment delivered by Chief-Justice 
Waite, and it was there decided that no attacks on him of any 
description, by individuals or combinations of individuals, which 
are not authorized or directed by State statutes, afford any 
ground for federal interference, or are punishable anywhere but 
in the State courts. In other words, the Thirteenth, Fourteenth, 
and Fifteenth Amendments simply protect the Negro from hos- 
tile State legislation. For protection against attacks on his person 
or property or liberty by individuals, he has to rely wholly on 
the State courts and police. But another decision, in the Yar- 
borough case,+ allows that Congress has the power to protect 
Negroes, as all other citizens, in the exercise of the suffrage at 
all elections of federal officers, and that a conspiracy to threaten, 


*92 U.S. Rep., 542 et seq. +110 U. S. Rep., 651. 
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intimidate, or hinder a Negro or any citizen on such occasions, 
would be indictable and punishable in the federal courts. The 


court held that at all such elections “Congress has the power 
to protect the act of voting, the place where it is done, and the 
man who votes from personal violence and intimidation, and the 
election itself from corruption and fraud.” Judge Hare, in his 
“American Constitutional Law,” * says: 

‘It may be inferred from this decision that Congress may regulate the 
election of the electoral colleges and State legislatures, because the for- 
mer choose the president and the latter the senators of the United States, 
and the duty which every voter performs in casting his ballot in either case 
concerys the general government as well as the State.” 


But he intimates that “though this conclusion may be logical, it 
was seemingly not anticipated by the framers of the Constitution 
or the convention which ratified it.” 

We may take it as settled, therefore, beyond question, that 
what the Republican Party can do for the Negro at the South, 
and all it can do, is to take charge by legislation of the election 
of members of Congress and of the presidential electors, and 
of the State legislatures as the electors of Senators. But such 
legislation would of course have to be uniform. It would have 
to apply to northern as well as to southern States. The presi- 
dent would have to execute the law in every part of the country. 
He could not, as some have suggested, single out particular 
States for a “special policy,” that is, supervise the election of 
State legislators in South Carolina or Mississippi, and leave it to 
the local authorities in Massachusetts or Maine. What Repub- 
licans who contemplate the passage of such a law have to ask 
themselves, therefore, is whether it is in the least likely they 
could get a Republican majority to enact what would be justly 
considered a very serious step toward complete centralization ; 
and whether, if it were enacted, they could reasonably expect to 
be able to enforce and maintain it in the northern States without 
great disaster to the party. There is no reason to suppose that 
any State at the North would be willing, for the sake of the 
southern Negro, to commit the election of its State legislature to 


the charge of federal officers. Any party which seriously pro- 
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posed such a thing would probably be driven from power. But, 
for the reasons I have already given, it is only at the election of 
State officers that there is any strong and steady disposition at 
the South to practice intimidation or fraud on the Negro. It is 
in the State offices only that the southern whites fear Negro 
supremacy, and consequently it is at State elections only that 
federal protection would really do the Negro any good. 

With regard to the general mental attitude of the Republi- 
can Party toward the southern white men touching this Negro 
question, there are some considerations on which it is difficult to 
say anything without seeming to say too much, that is, without 
being more or less misunderstood. These are considerations, 
nevertheless, which must be produced in any adequate discussion 
of the subject. In all countries which live under universal suf- 
frage, the amount of attention given to the machinery by which 
the expression of the popular will has to be ascertained is neces- 
sarily very great. The class engaged in working this machinery 
and keeping it in order is unavoidably very large, and naturally 
very much disposed to magnify its office, and to exalt election- 
eering above legislation. The various expedients by which the 
citizen is, in civilized states under free institutions, induced to 
express his preferences about public affairs—such as the caucus, 
the convention, the campaign, and finally the casting and count- 
ing of the ballots on election day—are of course extremely im- 
portant. They need constant study and supervision and amend- 
ment in order to maintain their efficiency. 

But these are, after all, means to an end, and the end of all 
civilized government is to establish justice, insure domestic tran- 
quillity, and promote the general welfare. In all our political 
discussions these ends ought, of course, to be kept in view as the 
main object of political action. In other words, we ought at 
every election to be thinking, in casting our ballots, of the effect 
of our vote on legislation about property, about morals, about 
education, about justice, and trade, and commerce. But, natu- 
rally enough, a very large proportion of us in a democracy get so 
much absorbed in the struggle for victory at the polls, that the 
possible consequences of the victory to the community at large 
often occupy but a subordinate place in our attention. A very 
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large proportion of the voters at every election are, in fact, in 
the state of mind of Flanaghan of Texas, who so innocently 
asked what the convention had met for if it was not to get hold 
of the offices. They have come to think of elections simply as 
means of settling to which side in the party arena certain places 
and salaries shall go. Consequently cheating at the polls affects 
them very much as cheating at a game of cards does, rather than 
as the corruption of judges or legislators. They look on it as a 
device for depriving the winner of his stakes, rather than a device 
for keeping the fittest men out of power. 

That this way of looking at politics in general has largely 
affected the Republican attitude toward the South touching 
Negro suffrage, I think there can be little doubt. Very few of 
us, when discussing the suppression of the Negro vote, ask our- 
selves what would be the effect on southern society of not sup- 
pressing the Negro vote, and yet this question, to every rational 
mind, forms at least one-half—and not the least important half 
—of the whole subject. Southern society does not exist for the 
purpose of enabling ignorant Negroes to cast ballots; civilized so- 
ciety does not exist anywhere in order to afford ignorant men an 
opportunity of going through the forms of government. It exists 
in order that “ peace and happiness, truth and justice, religion and 
piety may be established among us to all generations.”” Ordina- 
rily those who object to this, as it may possibly be called, Carly- 
lean view of the ignorant man’s place in politics, are able to say 
that in those communities which are advanced enough to set up 
popular institutions at all, the very ignorant form so small a pro- 
portion of the whole that no serious evil, and much seeming edu- 
vational good, result from allowing them to take their fair share in 
the conduct of public affairs. But not only does the ignorance 
with which the South has to contend surpass the ignorance with 
which any other popular government has had to contend, but it is 
ignorance which has already tried its hand at governing a civilized 
community; so that we have unprecedented knowledge about the 
consequences of its complete predominance. No such experiment 
as was tried in South Carolina and Mississippi under the Recon- 
struction Acts was ever tried before, within historic times at least. 
The machinery of no highly-civilized society was ever before put 
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into the hands of a body of persons such as the Negro voters of 
the South were between 1868 and 1872. So that in resisting a 
repetition of the experiment the southerners are resisting with full 
knowledge of the probable consequences of failure. They are not 
resisting simply under the influence of that vague fear of “ mob 
rule” which plays so large a part in the conservative gospel of 
other countries. They are resisting the restoration of a régime 
which they intelligently believe would not only prevent industrial 
progress, but put their civilization itself in some peril. 

But what are the southern whites to do? What should we 
urge them todo? Is the cheating of colored voters to remain 
a permanent feature in their polity? Is the immense humilia- 
tion which lies in saving the state by fraud at every election to 
continue indefinitely? In answering these questions we at the 
North have great need to remember that perfect community of 
interest is the true basis of all profitable political discussion. 
The successful conduct of democratic government requires that 
those who carry it on in any particular case should bear the same 
burdens and be exposed to the same perils, as well as be ani- 
mated by the same hopes and aspirations. It is on this fact that 
the great excellence of our federal system rests. As the man- 
agement of our affairs is now divided between the State and 
national governments, no man is called on to legislate about woes 
which he does not feel, or strive for profits which he is not to 
share. When we in New York are voting or talking on State 
matters, we are voting and talking on what concerns all New 
Yorkers about equally. When we are voting and talking about 
federal matters, we are voting and talking on what concerns all 
citizens of the United States about equally. But when a New 
Yorker is discussing Massachusetts or South Carolina affairs, he 
is discussing things which concern him only slightly, and about 
which therefore his opinion is of comparatively small value. 
For in politics, even more than in private life, it is true that 
“every man knows his own business,” and that to make an 
opinion really weighty, a man should be prepared to back it by 
some sort of risk or sacrifice. Advice which entails no responsi- 
bility has been, from the beginning of the world, considered a 
cheap article, and therefore it is that the greatest misfortune 
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which can befall a community is to be governed by the opinion 
of another which does not share its trials or necessities. In its 
grosser form this sort of rule is called the will of the conqueror, 
but there are many lesser degrees of it. We see one form of it 
in the long-protracted attempt made by Englishmen to force 
Irishmen to settle their land question in the way Englishmen 
settle it at home, without regard to difference of circumstances. 
We should see another form of it if we could by any sort of 
penalty compel the South to settle its Negro question in the way 
in which we, who have no Negro question, think we wculd settle 
it if it came in our way. But no man at the North who has no 
Negro question to face, really knows how he would settle it if he 
had to face it. It is not possible for any community in which 
the ignorant are and always have been in a small minority, to 
say with any degree of positiveness how it would behave if it 
suddenly found all its great interests, both moral and material, 
placed at the mercy of a majority composed of half-barbarous 
laborers acting through the forms of law. No New Yorker or 
New Englander can tell beforehand what course he would take 
if a danger of this kind were constantly hanging over him or his 
children. But the whole history of the Anglo-Saxon race war- 
rants us in believing that he would not sacrifice either himself or 
his property or the social organization in which he was born and 
lived, to his reverence either for the ballot or for the acts of the 
legislature. He would see first to the security of those things 
for which government is instituted, and postpone the care of the 
Constitution to a more convenient season. 

The recovery of the South from two hundred years of Negro 
slavery cannot be accomplished in twenty years, or perhaps in 
fifty. Providence does not allow diseases of such malignity to 
be cured in a day by acts of Congress. Complete restoration of 
the South to the American political system cannot be effected by 
any legislation. If we had soldiers at all the polls in the South 
at every election, to see that the intelligent portion of the com- 
munity did not defraud the ignorant of their political rights, it 
would create an un-American government. It is not in that way 
that American government is carried on, or meant, or supposed to 
be carried on. It would not be the kind of government Senator 
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Hoar had in mind when, fifteen years ago, in objecting to the ad- 
mission of New Mexico as a State, on the ground that a large 
proportion of the people could not read, he said: 


‘* When Congress is considering the question whether the people of a 
Territory shall be formed into a State of the union, the fact that they can- 
not perform the duties of American citizenship by voting intelligently on 
public questions, the fact that the great body of them cannot understand 
the laws of the country, cannot read the discussions of political questions, 
cannot obtain information about their interests from newspapers or maga- 
zines, constitutes a strong reason why we should require such a community 
to wait for admission until they are better prepared.” 


Laws evolved by ignorance under the protection of bayonets, 
would not be American laws. American laws are laws evolved 
from persuasion exerted by intelligence on intelligence. There 
is no democratic country in which the ignorant voter is not 
cheated at the polls, that is, in which he is not in some manner 
made to cast his vote in some other person’s way instead of in his 
own. The priest cheats him, or the landlord, or the corner grocer, 
or the saloon-keeper, or his employer, or his political boss; and 
from this all the laws in the world cannot save him. Nothing 
can save a voter’s independence except his own character and 
understanding. Nothing but education will make the southern 
Negro a free voter in the American sense of the term. The one 
question, therefore, we have to ask ourselves about his polit- 
ical prospects, is whether the whites who control the State gov- 
ernments are making reasonable provision for raising him in 
point of intelligence to the white man’s level. The answer to 
this question is, I think, to be found in the figures I have 
cited above, showing what the southern States have done and 
are doing for the establishment of free schools. Taking every- 
thing into account, it may be said that they are doing more in 
this field than the northern States, to make the corruption and 
intimidation of voters difficult or impossible. 
EK. L. GoDKIN. 
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In a recent number of the Forum, Professor Lester F. Ward 
had an interesting article on “Our Better Halves ’’—an article 
which I have read with great attention, and about which I should 
like to say a few friendly words, as a biologist who has long and 
carefully reflected from the same point of view upon the self- 
same question. Like all that Professor Ward writes, this paper 
was very able, very well-informed, very incisive, and very orig- 
inal; but like too much of that subtle thinker’s work, from 
“Dynamic Sociology” onward, its originality was, in my opinion, 
marred and spoiled by that curious habit of running after para- 
dox which is always the Will-o’-the-wisp to its many-sided 
author’s bold philosophizing. 

It seems to me, in fact, that a sober review of the biological 
data involved leads us to the exactly opposite conclusion to 
that embodied in the Forum article. Instead of its being true, 
as Professor Ward emphatically puts it, that “woman is the 
race,” I believe it to be true that she is very much less the race 
than man; that she is, indeed, not even half the race at present, 
but rather a part of it told specially off for the continuance of 
the species, just as truly as drones or male spiders are parts of 
their species told off for the performance of male functions, or 
as “rotund” honev-ants are individual insects told off to act as 
living honey-jars on behalf of the community. She is the sex 
‘sacrificed to reproductive necessities. 

Let us look the question, as a biological problem, frankly in 
the face, if briefly, yet comprehensively. There are species in 
which the race as a whole consists in about equal degrees, and 
to an equal value, of males and females. There are species in 
which, from a wide point of view, the race consists mainly of 
females, supplemented by relatively unimportant males told off 
to perform mere reproductive functions. There are species in 
which the race consists mainly of “neuters” or imperfect 
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females, supplemented by a few perfect females and a body of 
entirely idle males told off each for their own special purpose 
alone. And there are species in which the race consists of domi- 
nant males, with females, more or less obviously inferior to them, 
told off for the special duties of maternity. No one of these 
types is necessarily or in itself superior to the others, though ex- 
perience seems to show that certain types are better adapted for 
certain peculiar circumstances or modes of organization than 
others. For example, the neuter community type, with a single 
mother and a group of attendant or “drone” males, has been 
independently evolved several times over in all the various 
social insects; thus showing that such a type is peculiarly fitted 
to that particular mode of communistic organization. The judi- 
cious biologist, therefore, will examine all the types at once, and 
will not apply to any one among them conclusions hastily 
formed from the exclusive study of data supplied by some other 
type than the one he is considering. 

This last seems to me to be Professor Ward’s capital error. 
He finds on investigation that in certain plants, like hemp, and in 
certain animals, like the spiders with small complementary 
males, the females do really for all practical purposes constitute 
the race, though even here I think he underestimates the com- 
plementary importance of the males, who are after all quite as 
necessary as the females to the act of reproduction. From this 
he jumps at once to the conclusion that in every case the female 
is the race, and that the male is merely a sort of supplement for 
fertilizing the female. A wider survey of the facts will, I 
think, dispel this illusion. The actual truth is that the cases 
where the females constitute in a certain sense the race, occur 
mostly among the lower animals; that among the higher animals 
the superiority and relative importance of the male is distinctly 
marked; and that in man, the highest of all, the superiority and 
necessity of the male is most marked of any, so much so that 
almost all the practical life of the race is carried on by men 
alone, and most of all in the highest human communities. We 
have only to look about us to see that in advanced societies men, 
on the whole, till the ground, and procure food, and defend the 
community, and build houses, and construct and work railways, 
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and sail the seas, and mine the coal and iron, and, in short, carry 

‘on by far the greater part of the manifold activities of which 
civilized human life essentially consists; while women, on the 
/ whole, are mostly told off as wives and mothers, or, in other 
\ words, to perform meré reproductive functions. All the vast 
gains of our race in its progress toward civilization have been 
gains made for the most part by men alone. They have been 
communicated to posterity through the male element in repro- 
duction, and so far as women share in them at all, they share in 
them in virtue of being their fathers’ daughters, not in virtue of 
being their mothers’. This point I will clearly illustrate and 
demonstrate by facts a little further on. 

The case of the social insects will very well show the im- 
mense importance to be attached in the life of a species to those 
great activities which really give it its special place in the hie- 
rarchy of nature. T'ake, for instance, the common honey-bee. 
Even Professor Ward, I suppose, will hardly assert that the 
queen bees are the race. Among the bees, the vast majority and 
back-bone of the species are the neuters. It is the neuters that 
do everything that makes up the hive; it is the neuters that 
build the comb, and lay up the honey, and manufacture the bee- 
bread, and tend the larvie, and guard the queen, and keep the 
whole republic alive and moving. Without the workers there 
would be no bee-life. The hive contains besides them a single 
mother, who except as a layer of eggs is wholly iticapable, and a 
certain number of drones, told off to perform male functions, and 
ruthlessly killed when they are no longer needed. In this case, 
I do not think it can be denied that neither fathers nor mothers 
have much to do with the hive; both are merely specialized 
forms, useful each in its way for reproducing the species, and 
absolutely sacrificed to that particular object. The species, of 
course, could not continue without them; but neither, on the 
other hand, could they continue without the active help of the 
working neuters. 

Professor Ward, however, will perhaps reply that I misun- 
derstand his contention; that he merely means to say the men 
are complementary, and the women are the prime actors in prop- 


agating the species. This contention I deny utterly. It seems 
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to me entirely opposed to the whole spirit of modern biology. 
That such a thing should have been said before the great biolog- 
ical revolution, I could indeed have believed; but that it should 
be said after Darwin and Spencer and Huxley and Heckel, is to 
my mind truly surprising. The exact opposite is now indeed 
known to be the case. It is known that, on the average, in 
most species the influence upon the offspring of father and 
mother is exactly equal. It is known that each contributes, as a 
rule, equal elements to every part. It is known that characters of 
either parent (not specially sexual) tend equally to appear in the 
offspring of either sex. It is known that a male of one human or 
animal variety, having intercourse with a female of another variety, 
will transmit through his female descendants the power of repro- 
ducing special male traits in their male offspring not possessed 
by the male parent of the original female. And I believe there 
are even grounds for supposing that in certain races where the 
male preponderates, the male influence in reproduction is greater, 
though but slightly greater, than the female. 

A single instance, most familiar to myself by residence and 
observation in the West Indies, will suffice to overthrow at one 
stroke Professor Ward’s entire superstructure. It is the common 
case of negro hybridism. A white man has a child by a black 
woman; the child is a mulatto— about half-way between the 
parents—numerically, white, 1; black, 1. In the next generation 
another white man has a child by the mulatto girl; the child 
is a quadroon 





again half-way between the two parents—white, 
8; black, 1. Once more a white man crosses the stock; result, 
an octoroon—white, 7; black, 1. In the fourth generation the 
black for all practical purposes breeds out, and the child that 
results (white, 15; black, 1) is indistinguishable in any way (I 
speak advisedly; no nonsense about knuckles and other negro- 
phobia) from a genuine European. Now, observe here that 
through all this series there has never once been a white mother. 
If Professor Ward were right, the children ought to have re- 
mained pure blacks throughout. But the real fact being that 
the father contributes quite half the influence, it results that you 
get at last a pure white child from a stock in which no white 
woman has ever been intercalated. All the physical, moral, and 
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intellectual peculiarities of the white race have been finally pro 
duced out of a black ancestress. 

The fact is that, in every case, the female has no more to do 
with what is essential and fundamental in reproduction than the 
male. In the lowest animals this is obvious; sperm-cell and 
germ-cell are equal and free. In the higher animals, however, 
the female exercises a long feeding function, internal or external, 
subsequently to fecundation; and this makes non-biological 
thinkers overestimate her importance in the process as a whole. 

Mere biological considerations, then, conduct me to the exact 
opposite inference to that of Professor Ward. Let us consider 
briefly how matters stand in the animal world, confining ourselves, 
for shortness, to the vertebrate series. In fishes, and to a great 
extent in reptiles, the calls upon the two sexes for reproductive 
purposes are about equal. The male herring and the female 
herring expend about the same amount of material, time, and 
trouble on milt and roe; the young shift for themselves without 
burdening either. “In birds, the strain on the female is distinctly 
greater than on the male; the eggs are larger, the duties of 
maternity heavier, and the task of incubation falls for the most 
part as a burden on the mother. Here, then, the female begins 
to be told off more distinctly for reproduction, and the male 
often helps to feed her and the young during the breeding sea- 
son. In mammals the same principle is carried still further; 
the habit of gestation and the suckling of the young make the 
burden of sex much heavier on the female. In man this tend- 
ency reaches its highest development; the long period of gesta- 
tion and suckling, the helpless infancy, and the slow childhood 
compel the mothers to be almost wholly devoted to reproductive 
and nursing functions, while the fathers look rather after the 
food, shelter, and clothing of the family. Hence, for the most 
part the males have built up human civilization and have made 
the great functionally-acquired gains in human faculty, while 
the females have acted as mere passive transmitters of these male 
acquisitions. They have themselves, no doubt, largely inherited 
and profited by them, but merely for the most part through 
direct male transmission. They have had as little themselves to 
do with most of the acquisitions as the Negresses or mulattresses 
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in the case given above have had to do with the final production 
of European hair, European features, and European complexion 
in their remote offspring. Able women there are no doubt; but 
the things that produce and beget ability—commerce, manufact- 
ure, art, invention—are and have always been almost entirely in 
male hands. 

In man, therefore, I would confidently assert, as biological 
fact, the males are the race; the females are merely the sex 
told off to recruit and reproduce it. All that is distinctively 
human is man—the field, the ship, the mine, the workshop; all 
that is truly woman is merely reproductive—the home, the 
nursery, the schoolroom. There are women, to be sure, who in- 
herit much of male faculty, and some of these prefer to follow 
male avocations; but in so doing they for the most part unsex 
themselves; they fail to perform satisfactorily their maternal 
functions. Even if in any community a large porportion of the 
women succeed in making themselves practically into neuters, 
there must still always remain a sufficiency of wives (or their 
equivalents) to carry on reproductive functions, else must that 
community cease to exist. And this very necessity for telling 
off at least a certain considerable number of the women for the 


arduous duties of human maternity, prevents the possibility of 
women as such ever being really in any deep sense the race. It 
is human to till, to build, to navigate, to manufacture; and these 
are the functions that fall upon man. The functions that spe- 
cially fall upon woman are those which woman, as female, shares 


equally with all other females of the mammalian type. Any 
other belief seems to me pre-Darwinian and anti-biological. 
GRANT ALLEN. 
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In the article published in the Forum for March, we pointed 
out how it was that the efforts of Darwinians had served the 
purpose of those persons who would deny the existence of de- 
sign in nature, by seeming to transfer the onus probandi on the 
maintainers of “ final causation,” and yet we intimated that those 
efforts after all come to nothing. We ventured to affirm that we 
could make our opponents a present of all those arguments 
which, before Darwin’s time, had seemed to make manifest the 
presence of design in animals and plants, and yet could demon- 
strate, by the solitary reservation of human reason, that Darwin- 
ism is an untenable theory, and the conception of an undesigned 
universe an absurdity. Not only are we confident that in this way 
the Darwinian argument comes to nothing, but we are convinced 
it comes to much less, inasmuch as it is absolutely suicidal and 
furnishes us with the strongest argument against itself. Whereas, 
before Darwin, the attention of thinkers was almost exclusively di- 
rected to the presence of design in the animated creation, the facts 
his system has forced upon our attention form arguments which 
show its necessary presence in the inorganic world also—argu- 
ments which, of course, existed before his time as much as after, 
but which have received a great addition of force and efficiency 
through the efforts of the Darwinian school itself. 

Now, in the first place, if it can be clearly shown that during 
the process of organic evolution there must have been an abso- 
lute break at any one place, that alone suffices to upset the Dar- 
wirian position. In the second place, we can, we believe, make it 
indisputably evident that it is more certain that the process of 
evolution is the outcome of design than that there has been any 
process of evolution at all. 

Let us first consider whether there has been at least one certain 
break and interruption in the process. We affirm that the exist- 
ence of man himself is the sufficient evidence of such a break. 
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Mr. Darwin consistently and unhesitatingly affirmed the essential 
bestiality of man. His doctrine, as we before pointed out, is clear 
and unequivocal. He tells us again and again that he sees no dis- 
tinction of “ kind” but only one of “ degree,” between man’s high- 
est intellectual faculties and the feelings of a brute. He asserts 
that we possess no gifts which could not have been evolved from 
merely animal powers, and that his doctrine “ rests upon grounds 
which will never be shaken.” To affirm the fundamentally dif- 
ferent origin of man from that of other animals, “ would,” he 
declares, “make the theory of natural selection valueless,” and 
adds that he “would give absolutely nothing for it” if it re- 
quired such a separate origin “at any one step of descent.” 
The value of that part of his theory is, then, a fair test of the 
value of the whole. We repeat what he himself has said, “I 
think you will be driven to reject all or admit all.” 

This declaration of the founder of Darwinism is reiterated 
with emphasis by his latest disciples. Mr. Romanes, to demon- 
strate that reason is but developed sensibility, writes a book 
which shows that his own reason does not apprehend the point 
he has to prove. Professor Ray Lankester, in his recent article 
on “ Zodlogy,” in the last volume of the “ Encyclopedia Brit- 
annica,” also vehemently denies to man any fundamental distine- 
tion as to intellect, and exhibits the crudest Darwinian material- 
ism, “naked and unashamed.” 

We have space only to indicate briefly the human character- 
istics which differ in kind from any possessed by animals, namely 
(1) language and (2) moral perception. 

By “language” we do not of course mean speech, but all 
sounds or gestures, of whatsoever kind, which serve as external 
manifestations of internal abstract ideas. Such language exists 
in every tribe of mankind. No such language exists in any kind 
of brute. Of course, both men and brutes express mere feelings 
and emotions by sounds and gestures, which by analogy can be 
called the “language of emotion”; but this is utterly different 
from what we mean by language, which is essentially intellectual, 
and the result of the possession of abstract mental concepts by 
him who uses it. Such abstract ideas must be already present in 
the mind of any one who, whether by sound or gesture, intimates 
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even that he has but one arrow left for his bow, or that some 
one has gone off in a canoe. 

Language has been shown to be reducible to a certain number 
of primitive terms, which have been distinguished as “ roots,” a 
large number of which denote different kinds of bodily activity. 
Then Noiré has suggested, and Max Miiller has accepted his 
suggestion, that thought and language sprang from sounds 
emitted by men working together and simultaneously seeing the 
movements and hearing the sounds. But reflection shows us 
that no uttered sounds, or for the matter of that no gestures, 
could be employed to denote any action, unless the mind had 
already formed the abstract idea of the action to be so denoted. 
The abstract idea is not a mental repetition of a word. This is 
shown by the rationality of deaf mutes, by the constant habit 
men have of coining new words to express previously-conceived 
new ideas, and by our own experience when the mind perceives 
a new truth by a rapid intuition far too swift for even mental 
utterance—a truth which it often takes an appreciable time and 
a distinct effort to clothe in words. Children often show that 
they have ideas, a knowledge of which they seek to convey, 
before they can speak. The intellect is therefore the common 
source from which both spoken and gesture language spring, and 
neither nor both of these could generate it. To suppose that they 
could, is really as absurd as to suppose that the waves of the 
sea could generate the vessels which float upon its surface. No 
being, therefore, possessing intellectual language could have been 
evolved from creatures devoid of abstract, intellectual concepts. 
That animals have not such concepts is certain, for had they 
them their possession of them would soon be made unmistakably 
and very unpleasantly manifest to us men. As to the silly tales 
about pet animals, the rational discourses of parrots, ete., which 
may be had for the asking, it is really far more likely that fond 
affection or love of the marvelous may lead to mistakes of ob- 
servation, than that the ordinary observations of the whole of 
mankind should have gone wrong. Aristotle had no temptation 
to undervalue the faculties of animals. 

We will now no less briefly advert to the question of ethics, 
and make one or two remarks as to the impossibility that our idea 
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of virtue could have been generated out of any number of merely 
pleasurable and painful feelings. Ethical perception is universal 
in mankind, although, here and there, it may be developed only 
in a very rudimentary degree. Men, of course, do not always 
agree about the application of moral principles; what they agree 
about is the principles themselves. Thieving may, here and there, 
be encouraged and advocated, yet dishonesty is nowhere erected 
into a principle, but is reprobated in the very maxim, “ Honor 
among thieves.” Frightful cruelty toward prisoners was prac- 
ticed by the North American Indians, but it was toward prison- 
ers, and cruelty was never inculcated as an ideal to be always 
aimed at, so that any man who happened to have let slip a 
possible opportunity of inflicting torture would judge that he 
had done ill. Distinct notions of justice are plainly exhibited 
by Australians, Esquimaux, and inhabitants of Terra del Fuego, 
and the more we come to be able really to enter into the ideas of 
savages the more we see how absurdly these faculties have often 
been underestimated. But though ethical judgments are devel- 
oped by education and social influences, they could never have 
had an absolute origin from the feelings of gregarious animals or 
even human tribes. No stream can rise higher than its source. 
Social approbation, then, could never have produced the concep- 
tion of right and wrong. For how could a mere habit of obeying 
society have alone led a moral hero to denounce that habit and 
defy society? We cannot prove the truth of any operation con- 
cerning duty by appealing to considerations into which that idea 
does not enter. Therefore the propositions which lie at the root 
of any ethical system must themselves be ethical. This truth 
cuts the ground from under—renders simply impossible—the the- 
ory that a judgment as to moral obligation could ever have been 
developed from feelings of liking or sympathy, or the good-will 
or hostility of our fellow men. It therefore cuts the ground from 
under Darwinism. We must always be careful to recollect the 
distinctness of ethical judgments from mere sentiments. Some 
mere trifling breach of etiquette may call up a blush of shame, 
without any intellectual judgment that we are morally culpable. 
It has been said by Mr. Darwin that “ conscience is that feel- 


ing of regretful dissatisfaction which is induced in a man who 
19 
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looks back and judges a past action with disapproval.” Con- 
science certainly looks back and judges; but not all that looks 
back and judges with regret is conscience. Otherwise a gour- 
met might exercise his conscience by looking back and judg- 
ing with “regretful dissatisfaction” that he had eaten the wrong 
sauce. A French writer has even affirmed that no regret is so 
keen as the regret which may be felt for having missed the op- 
portunity of committing some very pleasant sin. Very different 
from any sentiment, painful or pleasurable, is a real declaration 
of conscience. The conception of duty is the conception of some- 
thing supreme and absolutely incumbent on us without appeal, 
apart from any question of pleasures or pains, rewards or punish- 
ments. Cicero has well characterized it as “ Quod tale est ut, 
detracta omni utilitate, sine ullis proeemiis fructibusque, per seipsum 
possit jure laudart.” 

Thus the study of language and ethical perception alone 
suffices to show us that there must have been a break in the proc- 
ess of evolution when man first appeared upon this planet. We 
may here advert to those teachings of our own reason which bear 
upon the question of design in the universe. 

Turning our minds inward to perceive what are the most 
fundamental and certain of all certainties, we see it as a fact that 
certainty exists. For we know with so absolute a certainty that 
we are feeling whatever sensation we at the moment actually have, 
that no supernatural power, however great, could possibly de- 
ceive us in the matter. We are also certain that the feeling we 
have is our feeling, and thus we are certain of our own existence ; 
and in being certain of that, we are certain not only about the 
present moment but also about time past, for if we could know 
nothing beyond the present moment, our mind would be a blank. 
This shows us that we can know with certainty objective truth, 
that is, truth about real existences external to our present feel- 
ings. But if we can know with certainty any objective truth, 
then our minds assure us we know very important truths of that 
kind. Thus we see that nothing can at the same time both be 
and not be. We cannot be both talking and silent, in bed and 
out of bed. If we could not know such truths as these—such 
necessary truths—not only should we be unable to gain knowl- 
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edge by conversation, but we could not even follow up a train of 
solitary thought. We should be reduced to idiocy. It is plain, 
also, that there is another statement as true as that nothing can 
both be and not be, and that is the truth that if any change 
takes place, something must have caused it; also that if any 
complex structure performs a certain work, there must be a rea- 
son why it is formed as it is and not otherwise, and why it per- 
forms the work it does in the way it does it. Our minds also 
assure us that we may judge of causes to a certain extent by 
their effects. We may be quite sure that no large steamer that 
has crossed the Atlantic can have been propelled by a mere 
donkey-engine, and that whatever effect is produced must have 
been caused by something adequate to produce it. 

But in knowing ourselves we know that we have a certain 
amount of intelligence, and that we do at least know that some 
things are right and others wrong. Now the universe is a most 
complex structure, which performs a great deal of work, and of 
that universe we form a part; and therefore we know that intelli- 
gence and moral perception do exist within it, because they exist 
in our individual selves. Therefore we may be certain that the 
cause of that universe could not itself be so defective as to be 
devoid of wnat even we possess—namely, intellect and morality— 
but must rather possess such qualities in the highest degree; and 
therefore the universe, being so caused, must be replete wit!. 
design. Thus an analysis of our own reason suffices to make us 
certain that the universe is not the outcome of unreason. That 
a process of evolution has taken place in the world, physical 
science inclines us strongly to believe, but that it is designed and 
is the outcome of intelligence, the science of sciences makes us 
certain. To doubt this (when once the perceptions which guar- 
antee it have been clearly and firmly grasped by the mind) is an 
act of self-stultification. That extreme folly is at the root of the 
Darwinian system of the deification of unreason, the course of 
modern philosophical error clearly demonstrates. The desire to 
favor a mechanical philosophy of nature has led its advocates 
step by step to perpetrate a veritable intellectual suicide. The 
denial of any absolute distinction between goodness and pleas- 
ure, and the denial of the certainty of the law of causation, 
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have been logically followed up by a denial of our power of 
perceiving necessary truths at all, the assertion of the merely 
relative nature of all our knowledge, and, finally, by the denial 
of our power of perceiving even our own existence with supreme 
certainty—a denial made in writings and in lectures by the most 
eminent agnostics. Such denials—elaborate proof by reasoning 
that we do not really possess reason, and the attempts to show it 
to be certain that we can be certain of nothing—are parts of a 
system of unreason propagated by Darwinism, which absolutely 





requires such a system as its basis, and cannot endure without 
it. We have space for but two examples of the suicidal folly of 
this system, but they are of fundamental importance. 

According to this system, all our own knowledge has but a 
relative value, so that we cannot know that it is certainly true.* 
The teachers of this system must, however, mean that their own 
doctrine is true. But if no human knowledge is to be depended 
on, then they cannot rationally affirm the certain truths of their 
system. A philosophy of this kind is like a man who, while 
sitting on the branch of a tree, saws it through where it springs 
from the trunk. He necessarily lets himself down! 

Secondly, as regards memory, the most combative and almost 
the earliest of Mr. Darwin’s followers, Professor Huxley, has 
said that we may trust our memory “ because we learn its trust- 
worthiness by experience.” But how could we ever acquire ex- 
perience if we did not begin by trusting our memory? Particu- 
lar acts of memory may of course be confirmed by experience 
if the faculty of memory be already confided in; but in every 
such instance it must be confided in. The teaching cited comes 
in fact to this: we are to place confidence in our present act of 
memory because in past instances its truth has been experi- 
mentally confirmed, and we can only know that it has been so 
confirmed by trusting our present act of memory! Surely never 
was there a more transparent fallacy. 

Whatever, then, may have been the evils of Mr. Darwin's 


* The intellectual paralysis induced by Darwinism is evident by its re- 
corded effect on his own mind, Ina letter to Mr. Graham he says: ‘‘ The 
horrid doubt always arises whether the convictions of man’s mind, which 
has been developed from the mind of the lower animals, are of any value or 
are at all trustworthy.” 
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teaching, we are, as before said, profoundly convinced that a deep 
debt of gratitude is due to him for having brought this system 
of unreason to a head, and forced upon so many minds the work 
of probing the depths of their knowledge and fearlessly testing 
the foundations of all certainty. By such perfectly fearless and 
free inquiry reason will, we are convinced, be justified and Dar- 
winism overthrown. 

Even if that system had succeeded in reducing the whole 
world, outside the human mind, to a mere mechanism, apparently 
fortuitous, the study of our own faculties would suffice to prove 
that intelligence and goodness, and therefore design, are mani- 
fested in the universe, and must exist in its cause, and to demol- 


ish once again (as it was before demolished by Aristotle) the 


fiction of a mechanical philosophy and the deification of unrea- 
son. The universe, thus viewed in the light reflected on it by an 
intellect made in the image of its Creator, is seen to be instinct 
with reason, and therefore redolent of purpose. And when, thus 
informed, we once more turn our gaze on nature, organic and in- 
organic, we may recognize how its aspect harmonizes with the 
conception which the study of our own being has made us see to 
be a necessary one. The universe is everywhere governed by 
law; but that universe, as one whole, could never have been itself 
‘naturally selected,” since, being the one whole, it could have 
undergone no possible process of competition. Similarly, the 
law of uniformity which everywhere pervades it, cannot itself 
be a result of natural selection. The conditions of material ex- 
istence, the primary energies and the ultimate properties of 
matter, cannot be the offspring of the undesigned play of blind 
force. But if so, why is it less credible that intelligence has 
called into being, through ordained internal forces, all the varied 
species of animals and plants? If we are compelled, as in fact 
we are, to suppose this latent intelligence in nature, how super- 
fluous, impertinent, and absurd become those imaginary trains of 
hypothetical ancestors, with hypothetical qualities, so freely in- 
dulged in by puzzled Darwinians, who do not see how with- 
out them to dispense with reason and design in nature. On the 
other hand, when, having recognized the guidance of a divine 
reason, we reconsider the play of nature’s destructive forces, we 
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can perceive theiein also the same agency which we saw in the 
primary conditions of the universe and in the mind of man. So 
considered, we see that natural selection not only may be but 
must be orderly and providential, as much as the properties of 
elementary substances or the budding forth of fresh variations 
in the forms of organic life. Thus natural selection may well 
be a pre-ordained subordinate agent, not only in the evolution of 
animals and plants but of families, tribes, and nations of mankind. 

Such an evolution of species as this may be called “ creation,” 
for all that creation need mean in such connection is implied 
therein, It is an evolution full of purpose and replete with de- 
sign, which exists not only at its root and origin, but also accom- 
panies it at every step of its progress. ; 

Darwinism, therefore, wonderfully useful as it has been in 
stimulating biological research, is not, philosophically considered,* 
a progress, but is rather a retrogression. Deeply considered, it is 
far more widely divergent from the truth than were the old-fash- 
iened views of creation of a hundred years ago. 

The teaching which science seems to us clearly to indicate, is 
that the world has been developed by a process of evolution 


* That the system should be unphilosophical is not to be wondered at, 
considering the philosophical inaptness of its author. We have but to con- 
sult his son’s recently-published work to see that such was the case. Dar- 
win has (as therein recorded) himself declared that he ‘‘ was not well fitted 
for such studies,” and that his ‘‘power to follow long and purely abstract 
trains of thought was very limited.” In writing to Mr. Graham he ob- 
serves: ‘‘I have had no practice in abstract reasoning.” It is more re- 
markable that he says to Sir Charles Lyell: ‘‘I have thought only vaguely 
as toman; . . . psychologically I have done scarcely anything.”” To 
Mr. J. Galton he writes: ‘1 have never tried looking into my own mind.” 
This defect of his intellect was apparently congenital, for his father is also 
declared not to have had a philosophical mind. What is most surprising 
of all (and blameworthy considering how heavy his responsibility was) is 
his declaration that he had ‘“‘ never systematically thought much on relig- 
ion in relation to science, or on morals in relation to society.” We have 
no evidence that he ever sought light or aid from minds more versed in 
questions of philosophy and religion than was his own. He speaks of him- 
self in this connection as of a ‘‘man who has become color-blinded.” This 
is indeed most true. Charles Darwin’s opinions about philosophy and re- 
ligion can be of no more weight or value than those of a color-blind man 
about a canvas of Raphaei, or than those of a mere politician about the 
composition of the sun’s photosphere. 
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directly contrary to that which is dreamed of by Darwinians. It 
is a system in which every activity of every inorganic and organic 
body, from the dust of a volcano to the imagination of a Michael 
Angelo, a Dante, or a Shakespeare, is a divinely-ordered process, 
carried into effect through the reaction of the inner nature of each 
being, on the stimulus of its environment, the further action of 
which controls and limits it. It is a process, the co-existences, suc- 
cessions, and laws of which it is the noble task of physical science 
to investigate in a fruitful and practically limitless progress, by 
studying the phenomena which are on every side spread out before 
our gaze, and for the reasonable apprehension as well as the right 
use of which we are each in our degree variously responsible. 


St. GEORGE MIVART. 








THE CHRISTIANITY OF CHRIST. 


THE special ignorance of the generally educated presents a 
tempting subject for study; it might form the intellectual fad of 
a wearied scholar, with zest to himself and the public. There is 
a certain action of the mind, so swift and so easy that it might 
almost be called the toboggan tendency, to slide plump down 
into each recurrent delusion that makes a coasting-ground for so- 
ciety; to pick itself up, find its bruises, climb up, and do it all 
over again with undiminished simplicity and ardor. A pertinent 
specimen of this misdirection of energy could have been found 
for the last few years in the phenomena presented by what is 
known as the “mind cure.” A doctrine founded upon idealism, 
pure and simple, might be expected to turn the heads of the 
uneducated; the amazing thing has been, that people of a certain 
amount of general culture and specific ignorance, have accepted 
as a novelty what any good course of metaphysics would have 
taught them was familiar to the class-room and the text-book of 
years before the Christian scientist was born, or the mind-curer 
was out of his baby-jumper. Nowhere is this curious inaccuracy 
of civilized intelligence more evident than in questions dealing 
with religious interests. We are used to it even in the detail of 
narrative literature. When one of the leading authors of Amer- 
ica, a few years ago, wrote of the “ warders” of an orthodox Con- 
gregational church, one need not care the less for his novels, but 
one might remember that he would have found it difficult to 
make an equivalent blunder upon any purely secular topic. So 
far as I know, only one reader, a clergyman, ever observed the slip. 
A brother novelist, of the same school, ante-dated the typewriter 
the other day, in a story, and half the critics in the country 
barked. 

The latest illustration of intellectual tobogganing lies easily 
in the history of the Russian dreamer, whose peculiarities have 
become the zsthetico-religious play-ground of the literary world. 
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Tolstoi must allow himself the privilege of many a veiled smile 
at the species of attention with which he has been honored. 
He is himself of far too sincere and strenuous a nature to com- 
prehend the intellectual games for which he has furnished the 
open field. Shortly said, what is it that we have in the story of 
this interesting person and in his remarkable influence upon a 
certain phase of thought? There is given to us a highly-edu- 
cated man with a consecrated conscience; the world has known 
such before. He has expressed views of truth protestant to a vel- 
vet-and-sealskin religion; in this particular he does not stand 
alone. He has developed the genius of consistency; in this re- 
spect he is remarkable, but not original. He has tried to live the 
life of a Christian theorist; in this regard he is to be reverenced; 
he is not unique. 

The attempt to imitate the life of Christ is a very old experi- 
ment. It began in the delicate nature of that preferred disciple 
whom we are told in literature older than “ My Religion” that 
the Founder of our religion “loved.” A classic which critical 
culture has been accustomed to regard as not inferior to “Anna 
Karenina,” sometime since familiarized the world with principles 
which it might have missed, had it waited until such date as pre- 
sented Count Leo Tolstoi’s rising genius to the approval of 
American critics. 

“ Earnestness,” we have been told, “is the path of life.” 
Tolstoi is an earnest, intellectual man. He has written good 
books. He has lived a good life. He makes it his daily busi- 
ness to live a better. He has both the head and the heart to ap- 
preciate the supreme value of the personality of Jesus Christ, 
and he has the independence to pursue his own interpretation of 
that transcendent life in his own way. For this he is to be ad- 
mired and respected—to be studied, if you like. He is the latest 
prominent specimen of a clean departure from the trite in faith. 

But any educated Christian knows that the history of his be- 
lief presents examples of courage as devout, of self-sacrifice as 
fine, of consecration as stimulating, of life as Christ-like. We 
are not sure that it would be impossible to find instances of 
interpretative vigor in the application of Christianity to affairs 
as worthy the attention of the realistic school of fiction. Even 
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in flitting from one sentence to another, the mind carries flash- 
light pictures of dedicated lives dear to Christian memory. We 
see the soul of Luther daring the world—‘“ Here I stand. I 
cannot otherwise. God helpme. Amen”; Frederick Robertson, 
popular preacher of a fashionable church in which the under- 
graduates of Oxford stood packed to hear him, walking the streets 
by night, a sick, a dying man, to save the fallen women of Brigh- 
ton; Dorothea Triidel, healing the sick of Switzerland with no 
materia medica but that of a consecrated life and awful prayer; 
Elizabeth Frye, “ visiting” her Master “in prison,” and Chris- 
tianizing the penal system of the world. We recall those select 
spirits who, at any cost, stood pledged to protect the fugitive 
slave of our own country, presenting himself with the historic 
password, “I was a stranger, and ye took me in.” We speak 
below our breath with reverence the name of Father Damien, that 
Christian priest who elected to take up his abode upon the leper- 
island of the Sandwich group, and there, a leper, dies. We see 
with blinding eyes obscure homes that we have known, in which 
are the saintly sick, the voluntary poor, the neighborhood nurse ; 
men and women who do not know worldly ambition when they 
look at it; who have consumed life in an unrecorded passion of 
self-sacrifice that shames our parlors, that shames our libraries, 
that shames our pillows, that shames our literature, and that 
shames our pulpits “for Christ’s sake, Amen.” 

Now this Russian enthusiast, who flits from a shoe-maker’s 
bench to the manuscripts of his novels, may be far above most 
of us in his theory and practice of personal holiness; this does 
not affect the circumstance that his standard has been equaled 
or excelled by better Christians than we are, and that the kind 
of religious deference which he has excited upon the part of lit- 
erary criticism is in fact the result of imperfectly-trained vision. 
It is really nothing more than deficient education which has put 
this heavy emphasis upon the Sclavic idealist. We are not often 
reminded, but we cannot remember too eften, that our critics, as a 
class, are not religious men, and that facts familiar to many minds 
of otherwise less general culture than the littérateur is supposed to 
possess, may easily be found out of his orbit. At the death of M. 
Léon Gozlan, no member of his family could tell whether he had 
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professed the Jewish or the Christian religion, although he had 
written twenty volumes and fifteen comedies, and had edited ten 
newspapers. The specific ignorance of the irreligious intellect is 
natural ; it is almost inevitable. Our culture follows the line of our 
sympathies. A mistake now and then is to be expected. What 
is called the faith of the higher life, has not failed to find disci- 
ples in intellectual circles which have welcomed as “some new 
thing” the enthusiasm older than Madame Guyon, as old as the 
first Oriental dreamer who concentrated his being upon the mys- 
tic OM, or projected his willing soul toward Nirvana. There 
is something very suggestive in the tendency of a certain class 
of educated minds to find religious inspiration anywhere except 
in the forms accepted by the mass of Christian believers. In 
our day, spiritualism has found amazing victims—not of the un- 
learned (theosophy incredible adherents), not of the ignorant. 
It has proved more interesting that Koot Hoomi should appear 
in mid-ocean with a letter from India, than that Paul should be 
caught into the third heaven. Many a mind has gone reverently 
mad over Mozoomdar, which found no spiritual impetus in the 
Gospel of John. To become a Buddhist has been really select. 
A man in New York capped the climax by sacrificin 
Jupiter in his back-parlor. 


g an ox to 

Now, it seems to us that the Tolstoi mania is, in part, another 
form of the same tendency. Canon Farrar has so well pointed 
out, in an earlier number of the ForuM, the antiquity of the Tol- 
stolan experiment, that nothing remains to be said by way of 
historigal foot-note upon that point. Our Russian noble is a 
noble Russian, but he is not the originator of the faith. He 
may be even a little of a “crank” in certain particulars, though 
that is an accusation so common to the history of an audacious 
soul that one dare not make it flippantly. But this goes for 
nothing when realism turns its microscope upon him. The 
amount of it all seems to be that Tolstoi has simply, for the time, 
made religion fashionable. He has given belief prestige. One 
would suppose that he had discovered the Founder of the Chris- 
tian religion. He has bestowed éclat upon the message of God 
to the world. He has revised an ancient and neglected publica- 
tion. He has put the New Testament upon editorial tables. He 
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has made the Saviour of mankind so “ realistic” that art can 
afford to recognize him. Ue has, in short, introduced Jesus 
Christ to exclusive literary circles. 

Some months since, snow fell in Charleston, South Carolina. 
A few faint flakes trembled down like falling stars. They were 
said to be the first for twenty years. Alert young eyes looked at 
them for the first time in their lives. Men ran out into the streets 
and caught the melting wonder on their coat-sleeves, on their 
hands; they called to each other and exhibited the marvel ex- 
citedly. Aged shop-keepers came out of their doors and snatched 
at specimens. There may have been fifty flakes. The beauti- 
ful spar was the wonder of the moment and melted with it. A 
literary view of Christ is a passing play. It is phenomenal like 
the snow-flake of the South. It drops into graceful hands out- 
stretched for the last fine fancy; it is overturned in them, and 
studied, and prettily discussed—and melts in them to make room 
for the next highly-crystallized wonder. 

When we come to the heart of the matter, it is not “ Launcelot 
nor another” that is in question. It occurs to us in the course of 
time that Tolstoi is not the Redeemer of the world and Mr. How- 
ells his prophet. Show us the Greek scholar who takes his Plato 
in translation, and we show you the Christian who takes his 
Christ at second-hand. After all, it is the superb directness of 
Tolstoi which has given such passing importance to his views. 
Somebody in the world usually recognizes an honest man. It is 
always interesting to be straightforward. The Russian has gone 
sharp to the mark. He read his Christ in the original. In our 
day this practice is out of date. When we have done as much, 
we may be equipped so far as to become counsellors-at-law of the 
Christian faith. Until we have, any fanatic who has, may be 
our superior in the practical graces of Christianity. It is possible 
that the Lord would not now require a wealthy follower to make 
shoes, and seclude that amount of trade from the shoe-maker; but 
the disciple who does it “in his name,” is by simple virtue of 
the beautiful logic of self-denial an attorney for the truth who 
goes far to win the case. A man may swallow the Nicene Creed, 
and digest the Thirty-nine Articles, but not be fit to black the 
last boot made by the amateur shoe-maker who has swept the 
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“chord of self in music out of sight,” in the ardent struggle to 
discover what Jesus Christ really meant by the world and what 
it is the world’s duty to do about it. Making every allowance 
for the proportion of delusion or alienated good sense in Tolstoi, 
he is probably closer than most of us to the principles of Christi- 
anity. His sincerity, his simplicity and unselfishness, penetrated 
by his commanding intelligence, have done spiritual service with 
which his renewal of an ancient interpretative experiment was 
in useful harmony. His is a consecrated intelligence. The 
world never fails to respond to that. 

Meanwhile, there is no doubt about it, we are pitiably mud- 
dled about the whole Christian idea. The religion of Jesus has 
devastated itself with practical blunders enough to have de- 
stroyed a less robust faith or one of lower origin. We may para- 
phrase the celebrated cry of Madame Roland: “ Oh Christianity ! 
Christianity! How many crimes are committed in thy name!” 
The central figure of human history, the Galilean, has founded a 
faith upon which he distinctly urges that the survival of the soul 
depends. Yet, after two thousand years of Christian culture, our 
practical results are not unlike the Russian peasant’s view of the 
Trinity —‘‘* The Savior, Mother of God, and St. Nicholas.”’ Con- 
sidered as the disciples of a religion representing the awful claim 
of Christianity, we are surprisingly disintegrated by those vaga- 
ries and weaknesses which defeat unity and organization. We 
are corroded by worldliness of heart. We are imprisoned in nar- 
rowness of intellect. We are disgraced by a defective humanity. 

The essential principles of Jesus Christ seem to be reduced to 
three. The first of these is the imperious demand for a personal 
consecration to right, so select, so severe, so lofty, and so sus- 
tained that it is to be comprehended only through achievement. 
Far beyond our brightest fact we see it shining in a dazzling 
mist, as one sees the outline of the Celestial City in that old en- 
graving setting forth the course of Bunyan’s Pilgrim—the one 
supreme ideal of the earth. Who was Christ? A carpenter be- 
come a rabbi—what we should call a “self-made” itinerant 
preacher. What has he done? Guided the conscience and 
created the hope of the world. How did he do it? By personal 
holiness nothing less than awful. To study this highly-sensi- 
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tized nature even as an intellectual exercise, for an hour, is to 
breathe rarefied air. We descend from it, panting, as one does 
from a great poem or a mountain. What would be the effect 
of a thorough moral assimilation of this delicate atmosphere? 
What refinement of the sensibility! What nutrition of the soul! 
What sacred fire to the brain! What spiritual courtliness to the 
conduct 

What do Christian believers undertake? Simply the imita- 
tion of the most intense life the world has known. An acute La 
absorption in the process would seem to be logically necessary. 
Most of us go about it as we go to a matinée where the pro- 
gram is too familiar. What does the Founder of our religion ff 
demand? Absolutely, the surrender of personal preference to 
his theory of life. Yet the last thing which we seem likely to 
do is to agree upon his theory. Whatever else it is not, it is at 
least, beyond dispute, a theory of breathless self-sacrifice. One 
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of the greatest Pagans of our day has said: ‘“ What I look to, is 4 
the time when the impulse to help our fellows shall be as imme- Ls 
diate and as irresistible as that which I feel to grasp something MH 
if I am falling.” In such a conception of life, call it by what J 

’ 2 


/ name we will, “Jesus of Nazareth passeth by.” The Christian 

doctrine is in many cases most vividly expressed by an outsider, 
perhaps because he takes a fresher view of it. A sensible relig- 
ious writer has put it in this way: 


~~ 














‘‘The Christian law is the law of love. Whoever puts the rules of art 
above the the law of love isa Pagan. He who habitually seeks to gratify 
his own tastes rather than to do good to all men as he has opportunity, is 
not a Christian but a Pagan.” 
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Now, whatever else he was, or was not, and whatever he 
meant or did not mean, Jesus Christ was essentially an unworldly 
: man. The question is not, Are we all to become evangelists, and 
pool our property, and allow ourselves to be thrashed by bullies? 
. Shall Beacon Street adopt the table manners of Capernaum? 
. Shall the ¢allith of Palestine be made the fashion in the New 
England climate? The question is, What would the Founder of 
our faith do in our situation? Have we got at the sense of it? 
Have we applied Christianity? Have we made a science of the 
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divine art whose principles he impersonated? Have we the 
genius of self-sacrifice? Have we the passion of unworldliness? 

There is a fruit-market in Boston which has existed for thirty 
years upon the whims of the rich. Hamburg grapes at ten dol- 
lars a pound are regularly in stock. In the winter, strawberries 
and asparagus sell easily at three dollars a box or a bunch. 
When the first Florida berries come, thirteen in a cup, at four 
dollars a cup, parties are supplied. One hundred and twenty- 
five dollars’ worth of fruit to a single order causes the dealer no 
surprise. 

A Chinese vase of sang de beuf finds a purchaser comfortably 
at five thousand dollars. The famous peach-blow vase was sold 
for fourteen thousand. A mantel-piece costing five thousand 
dollars is no startling feature in our homes. The catalogue price 
of Ivan-Romanoff, the Siberian wolf-hound, in the last New York 
dog-show, was ten thousand dollars. A horse sold the other day 
for fifty thousand, and a distinguished philanthropist pronounced 
him “cheap at that.” There is a single stone slab valued at 
forty thousand dollars, laid in front of a well-known private 
dwelling in New York. Itis no uncommon thing to give fifty 
thousand dollars for a racing-yacht; the average cost of repairs 
or improvements on such a boat, while in dock between regattas, 
would maintain an economical family for a year. One thousand 
dollars a week for the support of a cruising-boat is a familiar 
figure. Twenty thousand dollars for a woman’s dress is not an 
unknown price. The jewelry of our ladies has reached such 
value that they dare not wear their gems; such pricelessness is 
sewn into invisible seams that female fashion on a summer tour 
is a temptation to a train wrecker. It is a well-known fact that 
many families have abandoned the use of their silver, which finds 
a lodging in a safe deposit vault, while the dinner-table is dec- 
orated, and the burglar defied, with plated ware. It is perfectly 
understood that paste rests upon fair bosoms, while the diamond 
glitters at the banker’s. Some years since it was found that the 
expenditure for the maintenance of the royal stables exceeded 
the entire sum set apart for public education in Great Britain. 

The Bishop of Manchester once read to his congregation the 
following passage, saying that he had received it from a young 
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lady who wished to know what time there was in her life for 
Christian work: 

‘* We breakfast about ten. Breakfast occupies the best part of an hour, 
during which we read our letters and pick up the latest news in tle 
papers, After that we have to go and answer our letters, and my mother 
expects me to write her notes of invitation or to reply tosuch, Then I 
have to go into the conservatory and feed the canaries and parrots, and 
cut off the dead leaves and faded flowers from the plants, Then it is time 
to dress for lunch, and at two o’clock we lunch. At three my mother likes 
me to go with her when she makes her calls, and we then come home to a 
five-o’clock tea, when some friends drop in. After that we get ready to 
take our drive in the park, and then we go home to dinner; and after din- 
ner we go to the theater or the opera; and then when we get home I am so 
dreadfully tired that I don’t know what to do.” 


“Tt’s not the rents I look to,” said the undertaker-landlord of 
a wretched tenement block in London, to Octavia Hill; “ it’s the 
deaths I get out of the houses.” Some years ago fashionable 
New York did penance by a spurt of charity in the then famous 
case of James Howard, an industrious, sober, honest American, 
who threw a stone into a plumber’s window, and stole a few brass 
faucets to buy bread for children who were starving, and for a 
wife dying of consumption. For a few days the unsavory street 
where he lived glittered with liveried carriages, whose occupants 
amused themselves by playing My Lady Bountiful to that as- 
tounded family, and then rolled away to the next new scene in 
the private theatricals of gay life. 

In a New England town the other day, a newsboy, hardly 
higher than the platform, was run over by a horse-car and fatally 
hurt. What did this self-supporting baby of six years, when 
writhing in the last agonies of a terrible death? He called 
piteously for his mother. To shriek upon her breast? That 
she might clasp him while the surgeon worked? To give her 
his day’s earnings. “I've saved ’em, mother,” he cried. “I’ve 
saved ’em all. Here they are.” When his little clenched, dirty 
hand fell rigid, it was found to contain four cents. 

The city of Detroit may yet remember the case of “ Gertie,” 
which touched the press of the country at the time. A passer 
through Clinton Street one day observed a little Irish boy hid- 
ing in a door-way and crying. A sympathetic inquiry brought 
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to light one of the most exquisite stories ever recorded of the 
sick poor. Ina wretched cellar a little girl of ten lay very ill. 
The window-panes were broken (it was March, by the way) and 
variously stuffed. For one pane the supply of tenement unhol- 
stery had given out. The wind and the boys looked in easily. 
Just within range of curious eyes the cot of the sick child was 
stretched. The gamins of Clinton Street discovered her plight. 
One little fellow dropped an orange through the broken glass; a 
plaintive voice thanked the unseen giver gratefully. This touch- 
ing mercy became the fashion in that poor neighborhood. Every 
day saw the cubs of the street cuddling like cossets outside that 
window. Wisps of evergreen, swept out of florist’s doors, broken 
flowers thrown away, offerings of fruit, with the decayed part 
cut out—every delicacy for the sick that the resources of Clinton 
Street admitted of, went through that broken pane. One little 
fellow begged a bunch of frozen Malaga grapes from a dealer, to 
whom he offered his ragged cap in payment. One day the boys 
said, “ Our Gertie is dead,” and the Christian street-boys became 
the mourners behind the hearse of the starved and frozen child. 

Now, can any of us dare to say that a state of civilization in 
which such things are not only possible, but in which such ex- 
tremes of human ease and misery are tolerated as the necessary 
conditions of society, represents the Christianity of Christ? Says 
Isaac Taylor: 

‘*To insure its large purpose of good-will to man, the law of Christ 
spreads out its claims very far beyond the circle of mere pity or natural 
kindness, and in absolute and peremptory terms demands for the use of 
the poor, the ignorant, the wretched—and demands from every one who 
names the name of Christ— the whole residue of talents, wealth, time 
that may remain after primary claims have been satisfied.” 

I do not forget that we are thought to be the most charitable 
people on the face of the earth. I do not forget the vast machin- 
ery of our public relief and the reputable organization of our 
church benevolence, nor the dew of our private mercies; but, 
taking us at our highest, and our attempts to live the unworldly 
life at their strongest, and the entire pitiful result at its best, I 
wonder that the Lord of the Christian religion does not whip us 
out of our bric-d-brae lives, and the whole temple of humanity 
that we have degraded, with the fine lash of his holy scorn. 

20 . 
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Next to the personal consecration of Christ, we come upon 
the fundamental principle of his superb liberality. It would be 
incredible, if it were not so familiar a fact as to give a trite 
thought, that the followers of this generous-hearted Leader should 
have squarely turned their backs upon his precept and perform- 
ance in this regard. Bigotry may be called the ecclesiastical 
vice, as worldliness is the personal one of the Christian cultus. 
Shelley and Leigh Hunt, talking together once, in their light, 
literary way, made this memorable concession to Christianity: 
“What might not this religion do, if it relied on charity, not on 
creed?” The worst of it is, that the progress of time, which, 
after all, does something for most of us in most respects, does not 
seem to have advanced us radically in this. The Inquisition 
changes its basis, that is all. A child inquired with terror, on 
first hearing of the Andover controversy, “Are they heretics, 
Mamma? Will they be burned?” For the rack and the mol- 
ten Virgin, we have the ordination service and the examination 
before the Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. The 
torture by insomnia has only taken on a finer phase. A good 
man who is not sure that the Bible insists upon belief in everlast- 
ing damnation as a condition of reliable character, is pronounced 
unfit to teach to cannibals the elements of Christian courtesy. 
There is no doubt that young men of the finest dedication and 
most original disposition of thought, are warned out of our pul- 
pits to-day by the theological torture-chamber through which a 
virile conscience must pass before the authority of the church is 
laid upon the longing to preach the gospel of love to men. 
Robert Ingersoll is the direct descendant of the Westminster 
Confegsion. “‘ Brethren,” cried Cromwell to the framers of that 
moral rack, “I beseech you in the bowels of the Lord, belieye it 
possible that you may be mistaken!” 

In a southern town known to the writer, seven churches of 
different sects exist. Not one is able to support a pastor. I tin- 
erants of different denominations visit this interesting and typical 
place by turns. One Sunday you have Hobson’s choice of your 
Methodist; the next you must play Lutheran; and so on. The 
whole village turns out, and prays accordingly. The days of 
worship are known as Baptist Sunday, or Orthodox Sunday, or 
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Universalist Sunday, or whatever it may be, “ But when,” asked 
a visitor to this extraordinary people, “ when\is the Lord’s Day?” 

A stranger happening in at Dean Stanley’s service came away 
once saying: “I went to learn the way to heaven; I was told 
the way to Palestine.” The case is similar with us in this wise. 
Many and dreary are the times that we go to the religion of our 
day to learn the way to heaven, and we are taught the way toa 
creed. We go panting with spiritual thirst and aching with spirit- 
ual hunger; we are fed with theological stones. We go longing 
for peace; we find asword. We go in search of a divine Master; 
we get the evangelical council. We seek the holy and the hum- 
ble instruction that trains a soul for the sacred diploma of the re- 
ligious teacher; we find a law-suit. We seek the cross of Christ; 
we find the Supreme Court. 

It is a well-known fact that ardent workers in the temperance 
movement find the grog-shops and the churches their chief ob- 
stacles. You soon learn to count the liquor-dealer and the com- 
municant almost equally out of rank with you in your solitary 
battle. You must bring your drunkard to the vestry, or he may 
as well go drink. You must save your “reformed man” in the 
denomination, or you may collect your library and piano for the 
club-room—as very likely you will—from the impenitent world. 
I was once present at a touching scene where the sacrament of 





the Lord’s Supper was administered in the presence of a crowd 
of fallen men, struggling for a new life. These poor fellows 
could not have borne so much as the odor of the sacred wine; it 
would have set their bodies and souls on fire. Pure water filled 
the nickel-plated tankard of the communion service. The bread 
and the water of life were blessed before the wistful gaze of these 
reverent castaways. The clergyman officiating, an old man 
who had dedicated his age to the temperance work, and a dozen 
poor, plain, obscure, unflocked church-members in the communi- 
cants’ seats, were the only representatives of the church of Christ 
present at a scene which was a matter of intense public interest 
in the city, and of severe ecclesiastical blame to the temperance 
people. 

It is amazing that we should even have to remind ourselves 
that with all this dead-line of religious respectability the Founder 
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of our faith had no more to do than he had with the moral ex- 
ample of Herod. Christ was the come-outer of his day. He 
was the Protestant; he was the Liberal; he was the victim of 
spiritual independence. His was the faith that rises 
‘* Just to scorn the consequence, 
And just to do the thing.” 

His teaching was one thrilling protest against ecclesiasticism. 
His life was one pathetic plea for religious freedom. Love thy 
God and thy neighbor, and follow me; his command and our 
duty are in those few and simple words. He cut down doctrin- 
ism and dogmatism as a mower cuts down thistles. In his insist- 
ence on practical holiness there was no room for chatter about 
creeds. He gave himself to God and to miserable men. This 
fervent young rabbi had no time to formulate a “ Shorter Cate- 
chism.”’ 

Fancy, for the nonce, our Lord appointed chairman of the 
examining committee of a heresy-hunting church to-day. One 
imagines the eloquent silence with which he would sit out the 
accepted tests of fitness for membership in his visible church. 
What does the candidate believe concerning the total depravity 
of all mankind? Is he aware that he committed the sin of Adam? 
What are his views upon the eternal damnation of the finally 
impenitent? Has he faith in the sanctity of immersion? Does 
he accept the sacrament of infant sprinkling? Test his knowl- 
edge of the Trinity. Try his theory of the nature and office 
of the Holy Ghost. Is he sound upon the doctrine of election? 
Does he totter upon justification by faith? 

Now conceive it to be the turn of the mute presiding officer 
to put questions to the candidate. One may imagine that the 
test-questions for religious character would now take a surprising 
turn. Have you a pure heart? Do you love the Lord your God 
with the whole of it? Explain to us your relation with your 
neighbors. Are you beloved in your home? Can you control 
your temper? Do you talk scandal? Are you familiar with the 
condition of the poor? What are your methods of relieving it? 
Can you happily give disagreeable service to the sick? How do 
you bear physical suffering when it falls to your own lot? 
How many drunkards have you tried to reform? What outcasts 
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have you sought to save? What mourners have you com. 
forted? 


house? What proportion of your income do you give to the 


On what social theory do you invite guests to your 


needs of others? What do you understand by prayer to God? 
W hat is your idea of a Christ-like life? 


The third vital characteristic of the Christianity of Christ 
plainly consists in his unsparing and unswerving der 





cracy. 
It is not possible to put too great an emphasis upon this fixed and 
terribly-neglected truth. We say in glib familiar phrase that 
the basis of Christianity is the brotherhood of humanity—what 
has been usefully called the “enthusiasm of humanity.” Not 
one in twenty of us realizes that this means an ideal of daily life 
as far above our own as the center of the solar system is above 
the level of the sea. Which of us gives the recognition of imita- 
tion to the astonishing example of Jesus in this regard? Christ 
was the educated and sanctified socialist. He was the consistent 
democrat. He was the consecrated agitator. Social rank simply 
did not exist for him. Caste he scorned. <A fisherman was his 
most intimate friend. He accepted the hospitality of an ostra- 
cized man. He conversed fearlessly and naturally with aban- 
doned women. He did not refuse to penitent outcasts the pre- 
ciousness of his personal friendship. He was never known to 
shrink from foul diseases. Vulgar natures he treated with the 
patience of high refinement. The “common people” loved him. 
He denounced the fashionable shams of his times with the non- 
chalance of an emperor and the intelligence of an artisan. He 
scathed the petty pretensions of the leaders of society with that 
indifference to criticism characteristic of high birth, and that 
sympathy with what we call the “lower classes” incident to a 
personal experience of poverty. His social theories held the re- 
lentlessness of love. There is no polite way of evading them. 
There is no well-bred opportunity of ignoring them. The Chris- 
tianity .of Christ must meet them point-blank. They are its 
essential test. They are its first and final demand. Malthus | 
has reminded us that the histories of mankind which we possess 
are, in general, only histories of the higher classes. Authentic 
Christianity must be a history of the masses. Socially considered, 
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a Christian must be, in a sense, interestingly varied from the old 
theological one, “ born again.” He has new kin, he makes new 
neighbors, he incurs new social obligations, he readjusts his posi- 
tion in human society, or he might as well go call himself a Druid. 

The fashionable church has received its full share of derision, 
from critics who may not be worthy of a back seat in it; but 
that does not affect the fact that it deserves all it gets. The re- 
cent popular attack upon the pew-rental system may not be made 
altogether from a devout point of view; none the less it will do 
good. Sexton Williams has let fly a fiery-winged truth; and the 
girl-reporter who found herself welcomed by only five New York 
churches, although employed in the service of the newspapers 
rather than of the Lord, has put her shabbily-gloved finger upon 
the spot where the tuberculosis of our religious system sets in. It 
is the undecorated fact, that if Jesus Christ were to enter almost 
any of our influential churches to-day he would be shown into 
the back gallery; and he could not obtain admission to our par- 
lors without a letter of introduction from some person in our 
set.” ‘You will find,” says a nice observer, “that so far as 
people are reached by religious worship outside of their especial 
religious belief, it is the social recognition which has won them.” 

In a luxurious home, whose invitations are not declined, 
whose hospitality is familiar to many distinguished men and 
women of our land, there may be found, any day, mingled with 
the most gifted guests, plain, poor, obscure people, quite un- 
known in “society.” I once saw at a breakfast at this house, 
the foremost poet in the country seated next a massage rubber, a 
poor girl training herself for the practice of medicine, and in need 
of two things—a good breakfast and a glimpse into the culti- 
vated world. She had both, in the Lord’s name, in that Chris- 
tian home. Yet the spirit of that ideal hospitality is so rare 
that we tell of it as we do of heroic deeds. The Christianity of 
Christ would make it so common that we should notice it only as 
we do the sunrise. 

There does not exist outside of the New Testament such a 
conception of the Christian spirit as the great Frenchman (not 
distinguished for ecclesiastical views of God, but exiled for his 
practical love of man) gave us in the greatest work of fiction 
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since Shakespeare. Who forgets the Bishop in “Les Misérables, ” 
immortal because he acted like Christ? His palace converted 
into a hospital, his income expended for the suffering, out of the 
luxuries of his highly-civilized past, the “spiritual man of the 
world” (as Margaret Fuller would put it) had saved an elegant 
toilet-case, six silver plates, and silver candlesticks. ‘“ Knock 
there,” said the citizen to the ex-galley-slave whom no other roof 
would shelter. 


‘*The Bishop touched his hand gently, and said: 

‘** You need not tell me who you are. This is not my house; it is the 
house of Christ. It does not ask any comer whether he has a name, but 
whether he has an affliction.’ ” 


In all uninspired literature what is finer than the scene be- 
tween the Bishop and Valjean, when the gendarmes bring the 
arrested guest and silver back to this threshold of superhuman 
hospitality. 


‘**Ah, there you are!’ said Monseigneur, ‘I am glad to see you. But 
I gave you the candlesticks also, which are silver like the rest and would 
bring you two hundred francs. Why did you not take them along with 
your plate?’” 


Left alone with the astounded thief, the Christian idealist 
grew stern and solemn: 


‘** Never forget that you have promised me to use this silver to become 
an honest man. . . . Jean Valjean, my brother, you belong no longer to 
evil but to good. It is your soul that Iam buying for you. I withdraw 
it from dark thoughts and from the spirit of perdition, and I give it to 
God!’” 


The child of such a spiritual god-father, who wonders that 
Jean Valjean, the galley-slave, becomes Mayor Madeleine, the 
saint of a district, and the protector of every despised and rejected 
creature in it? It is thus that the Christianity of Christ ought 
to be spiritually inherited. The idea cultivated by the liturgic 
church, that the laying-on of apostolic hands creates an ancestry 
of priestly power, is a pleasant fancy, pale beside what might be 
the tremendous facts of moral heredity in the Christian life. The 
possibilities of culture in this direction are unfathomed. Said 
Daniel Webster, in his private confession of faith: 
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“I believe that the experiments and subtleties of human wisdom are 
more likely to obscure than to enlighten the revealed will of God, and that 
he is the most accomplished scholar who has been educated at the feet of 
Jesus, and in the College of Fishermen.” 


When all is said, it comes to this: Type, not argument, 
governs men; and the Christ-type will control the world just as 
sooiras and no sooner than it is consistent, simple, ardent, and 
sincere. Christianity cannot expect to become a science on inat- 
tention which would destroy the perfection of a phonograph, nor 
to conquer society by a series of “ bolting’ experiments which 
would defeat any political party known to civilized nations. 
Common sense holds the balance of power in religion as much as 
it does in affairs. There is what we may call a common spiritu- 
ality, to which human respect always defers. The Christianity 
of Christ necessitates a personal consecration fanned to a white- 
heat that burns to ashes all the ordinary standards of conduct; 
involves a religious toleration “all love, and of loveall worthy”; 
requires an estimate of social values absolutely revolutionary to 
our accepted models. 

The time can come, and if it can, it must, when the New 
Testament shall be intelligently adapted to the twentieth cent- 
ury. The time must come, and if it must, it can, when spiritual 
caste shall be the only basis of social rank. If Christ’s life means 
anything, this is inevitable. The imagination falters before the 
progress of a consecrated sociology. The complexity of our age 
would make it an interesting science to a cynic, and fascinating 
to an enthusiast. “The night is far spent, Oh householders,” 


said Gautama, “it is time for you to do what you deem most fit.” 

It has been well said that all problems resolve themselves into 
the problem of personal righteousness. The key to our perplex- 
ities lies no further than a devout and dedicated heart. The life 
of the Nazarene will bewilder society with astigmatic optical in- 


terpretations not an hour beyond the time when we bring to bear 
upon it the lens of a public purity and fervor that shuts out 
private difference or default; as foreign war called from the bick- 
ering Hellenes “Greek curses to Persia” and “Greek tears to 
Athens.” 

Outside of touching individual exceptions, which prove the 
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rule with a kind of divine silence and shame like that in which 
our Master wrote with his finger on the ground in the presence 
of the erring woman, the Christianity of Christ is an unachieved 
ideal; but it is as practicable as that of truth or honor. And, 
after all, it is one of our “ literary class’’ who has put the whole 
argument for us in these reverberating words: 


‘* Tf Jesus Christ is a man, 
And only a man, I say 
That of all mankind I cleave to him, 
And to him will cleave alway. 


‘* If Jesus Christ is a God, 
And the only God, I swear 


I will follow Him through heaven and hell, 
The earth, the sea, and the air!” 


ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 





EDWARD ATKINSON’S ECONOMIC THEORIES. 


IN his latest book, “‘ The Distribution of Products,” Mr. Ed- 
ward Atkinson submits the following statistical computation, as 
showing the final disposition of our annual national product: 


Approximate estimate of the annual product of the census 
year ; ; ; : ; ; . $10,000,000,000 
Domestic farm consumption . ; ; - _ 1,000,000,000 


Commercial product ‘ : ‘ ; ‘ . $9,000,000,000 
Estimated profits of capitalists i : .  $450,000,000 
Estimated savings of other classes ‘ ‘ 450,000,000 900,000,000 


Wages fund : ‘ : ; ; : ‘ ; . $8,100,000,000 


This computation I ventured to attack in the “ Quarterly Jour- 
nal of Economics ” for April, 1888, and Mr. Atkinson replied to 
my strictures in the July number of the Forum. 

My first remark was that “domestic farm consumption” is 
just as much a constituent of the fund from which real wages are 
paid, as products actually brought to market. To this criticism 
no reply has yet been vouchsafed. Nevertheless it would seem 
worthy of attention, as its validity cannot be seriously ques- 
tioned; and as the correction of the error involved increases Mr. 
Atkinson’s wages fund, already too large rather than too small, 
by twelve and one-third per cent., or from $8,100,000,000 to 
$9,000,000,000, it is alone sufficient to cast grave suspicion upon 
his results. 

My next criticism was that immaterial products, that is, serv- 
ices rendered by persons, and uses, or services rendered by ac- 
cumulated wealth, were not reckoned as part of our annual pro- 
duction. Now services and uses are just as much products as 
material commodities can be. Although, if I understand him 


aright, he now denies that services or uses can be products, 
Mr. Atkinson himself speaks of “shelter” (which is a use) as a 
product. He says:* 


*« The Distribution of Products,” p. 13. 
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‘*There cannot be any more shelter, food, fuel, and clothing sold than is 


produced, and the value in money of all that is produced is the final measure 
of all profits and wages.” 


Why, then, is the value of shelter omitted from all Mr. Atkin- 
son’s calculations? What distinction can be drawn between 
shelter and other uses, or between uses and personal services, 
which entitles the one and not the other to be classed as prod- 
ucts? As services and uses are indisputably possessed of the 
power to purchase, and as they are created, or produced, when 
rendered, there can be no question but that their value consti- 
tutes a part of the total purchasing power that comes into being 
each year, and a part, therefore, of the total annual product. 

Services may be just as useful, just as essential for sustaining 
physical and mental strength, just as preservative of life, just as 
necessary to human enjoyment and progress, as commodities can 
be. Service, like other forms of labor, earns wages, and wages 
are always partly paid in services. A laborer’s real wages are 
not the money he receives, but what he buys with it. Does not 
the laborer pay money to his doctor, to his lawyer, to his priest, 
and to his teacher? Does he not pay house rent, railroad fare, 
for his funeral hack, and for his seat at the minstrel show? Not 
only, therefore, must services and uses be classed as products, 
but they are among the very sort of products the laborer elects 
to be paid in. 

Mr. Atkinson tells us that total product and total income 
must necessarily, and from the nature of the case, exactly equal 
ach other. This, indeed, is his initial and ‘‘ fundamental ” prop- 
osition, on which he professedly founds the very calculation we 
are criticising. And no proposition could well be more true if 
services are products, or more untrue if commodities alone are 
products. To make this perfectly plain, we will suppose a com- 
munity (an isolated one if you please) representative of the world 
at large, and composed of sixty-five persons and those dependent 
on them, occupied as follows: 


1 Physician. Income from fees ° ‘ ‘ ; $1,000 
1 Lawyer. Income from fees . ; : ; 1,000 
20 House servants, barbers, boot-blacks, coachmen, etc. 

Wages . ; : 8,000 


1 Owner of 65 tenements. Rent ; : / . , 5,000 $15,000 
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1 Owner of 5farms. Rent ‘ ; ' ; : 8,000 


{ Income of profits, $3,000 ) 5.000 
{Income of wages, 2,000; ~° : 3 : ' 


15 Farm laborers. Wages ; ; : ; : ; 6,000 
1 Manufacturer. Profits and interest : s ; : 3,000 
20 Factory hands. Wages ‘ , : : : ; 8,000 $25,000 


5 Farmers. 


Taken all together these people enjoy an income of $40,000, 
or exactly what they produce, if services and uses are considered 
as products. 

I computed, somewhat rudely, but with sufficient accuracy 
for the merely critical purpose I had in view, that the value of 
the personal services annually rendered ‘in the United States 
amounted to $1,200,000,000, and the value of uses, or services 
rendered by property (inclusive, of course, of the rentals of 
dwellings), to the sum of $800,000,000. Actuated, no doubt, by 
the laudable desire of avoiding lengthy quotations, Mr. Atkin- 
son quotes me as saying that the above estimate of $800,000,- 
000 is inclusive only of carriage hire, palace-car rides, and other 
trivial uses, whereas, in the suppressed portion of the passage 
he quotes, I stated very plainly that nearly all this sum repre- 
sented rents or the value of shelter. Correcting Mr. Atkin- 
son’s figures by the above additions, we have a total of $12,000,- 
000,000 as our gross annual product, of which—if, as Mr. Atkin- 
son estimates, $8,100,000,000 goes to laborers and salaried persons 
—$3,900,000,000 must accrue to the owners of property in the 
shape of rent, profits, and interest, spoken of collectively as 
‘ profits ” in this discussion. 

Considering that the rich, buying in larger quantities, buy 
cheaper than the poor; that the value of services and uses has 
unquestionably been underestimated, and the sum total of wages 
somewhat overestimated here; and that many of those in receipt 
of wages or salaries belong to the wealthy rather than to the 
laboring classes, it is not too much to claim that the income, 
of all sorts, of the well-to-do, absorbs probably forty per cent. of 
the purchasing power annually created. 

This question as to the proportion in which our national 
product is divided between the two great classes, is an exceed- 
ingly interesting and important one, and lies at the very root of 
the social problems commanding most attention at the present 
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time. Mr. Atkinson figures out that the “ profits of capitalists” 
absorb only four and one-half per cent. of all that is produced, 
whereas I would indicate the true proportion to be from thirty- 
five to forty per cent. The difference between us is a serious 
one, so serious that the one in error can hardly be looked to for 
any reliable information relative to the “distribution of prod- 
ucts.” 

Mr. Atkinson says nothing to impugn my figures, or the 
theoretic principles upon which they are based, except that he 
attempts to put me before the readers of the FORUM in a very 
ridiculous, though fortunately a false light, by assuming me to 
have claimed that a person can add to his own income by paying 
others for their services. For this assumption there is not the 
least warrant. All I have ever claimed in this connection is 
that a person can secure an income by selling his own services, 
or by letting out the use of his property to others. And the 
good and sufficient reason of this is that the rendering of such 
services and uses is itself a creation of value. Mr. Atkinson 
acknowledges that an income is derived from services and uses, 
but he seems to think that what is paid for them is subtracted 
from the income of the one who pays. Buta person who receives 
a salary of $5,000 surely has from that source an income of 
just $5,000, whether he keeps five servants or none at all. There 
is, indeed, a vital distinction between a service and a commodity ; 
but that difference is not, as Mr. Atkinson supposes, that the one 
is a product and the other is not, but merely that the purchas- 
ing power of a service or use must be consumed at, or very near, 
the moment of its production, whereas the power of a com- 


modity to purchase is so embodied in matter as to be suscep- 
tible of accumulation. As “ wealth” is an accumulation of val- 
uable things, it is necessarily composed wholly of commodities; 
and economists who, like Mr. Atkinson, really consider political 
economy as the science of accumulation, are apt to ignore, as 
much as possible, the very existence of such an unaccumulative 
thing as a service or a use. 


Mr. Atkinson’s main reliance for rebutting my attack is the 
claim that I have misunderstood his use of the term “ profits of 
capitalists,” and the explanation that he intended this expression 
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to cover only what capitalists save or accumulate out of their 
profits. He says:* 

‘*The error into which Mr. Hawley and others have been led is this: 
they have confounded the profits, savings, or additions to the capital of the 
nation as a whole, with the individual incomes of capitalists, middle-men, 
merchants, manufacturers, and the like.” 

Taken in this sense, the profits of American capitalists, which 
he computes at $450,000,000 annually, are simply the yearly net 
savings of that class of our population. This furnishes a con- 
clusive reply to my strictures, provided, first, that the exceptional 
meaning given to the term “ profits of capitalists” is a permis- 
sible one; secondly, that the term has really been consistently 
used in the sense now claimed for it; and thirdly, that such use 
of the term does not invalidate his argument. Unfortunately 
Mr. Atkinson can claim some, though no very good authority for 
the use of “profits” as a synonym for “savings.” The word 
“savings” so exactly expresses the desired meaning, and the 
connotations of the word “ profits’’ when used in its place are 
necessarily so confusing and misleading, that using these terms 
interchangeably is at least indicative of probable error. 

Coming now to examine the consistency of Mr. Atkinson’s 
use of the term “ profits” in the sense of “ savings,” we find him 
starting from the following “fundamental” proposition: The 
total annual product is the sole source of all incomes. He says: + 

‘The annual product, or the product of each series of four seasons, is 

and must be in the nature of things, the source of all rents, profits, interest, 
wages, salaries, and earnings.” 
Nothing can be more clearly stated than this proposition, to 
the exact truth of which I cordially assent, and to which I re- 
quest the careful attention of the reader, as it serves as the major 
premise to both Mr. Atkinson’s argument and my own. 

We come across the trail of the economic “serpent of old 
Nile,” when we notice that under “ products’ Mr. Atkinson 
includes commodities alone; thus entirely vitiating his “ fun- 


damental’ proposition, which, to express his idea accurately, 
should read: The total annual material product is the sole source 
of all incomes. 


* Forum, July, 1888, p. 497. + Ibid., p. 488. 
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But we find Mr. Atkinson going beyond this in his materi- 
alism. Not only does he confine economic quantities to ma- 
terial commodities, but to material commodities actually ex- 
changed. Consequently we find his immutable “ fundamental ”’ 
proposition modified again, yet further from the truth, and into 
the following form: The total annual material product actually 
marketed is the sole source of all incomes. He says: 

‘*From that part of the production, whatever it may be, which enters into 
commerce, computed by me at ninty per cent. of the whole, all wages, all 
taxes, all profits, and the compensation for all services, or earnings, must 


be derived, including the payment made for professional and personal 
service, and the service of wealth as well.” 


Now, up to this point, in all the quotations I have made from 
him, it is hardly open to question that Mr. Atkinson has used 
the word “profits” in its proper sense, as denoting a particular 
kind of income—the sense in which I interpreted him, and which 
he has since disclaimed. That disclaimer only goes to show 
how hopelessly confounded in his mind these two utterly dis- 
similar meanings of “ profits’’ were, so that he could at any 
time substitute one for the other without the least suspicion of 
any resulting strain upon his logic. As a consequence of his 
ambiguous understanding of this term, we find a fourth form of 
this immutable, but versatile “fundamental” principle of his: 
The total annual material product actually marketed is the 
source of wages and savings only. The calculation which I have 
attacked is merely the numerical statement of this fourth and 
final form. In it the word “profits” is undoubtedly used in a 
double sense, as signifying both “income ” and “ savings,” but in 
every other instance Mr. Atkinson must be understood in the 
sense he now disclaims, on penalty of otherwise not being under- 
stood at all. 

But to quiet any lingering doubts, I would refer the reader to 
Mr. Atkinson’s book, where he discusses this same subject of 
the distribution of the product, as applied to an individual busi- 
ness. There,t under the second division, he says: “A sum equal 


to the average rate of profit on capital invested in the very safest 


* Forum, July, 1888, p. 494. 
+‘ The Distribution of Products,” pp. 69, 70 
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securities, and in addition,” ete. This sentence cannot possibly 
be construed as applicable to “savings.” Again Mr. Atkinson 
says: * 

‘* The value of the annual product is sorted on the one side as profit, rent, 
interest, or by whatever name the share of the owner of capital may be 
designated, and on the other side, another and vastly greater portion con- 
stitutes the share of those who do the work, and is called wages.” 

It is simply impossible to understand the expressions in this 
quotation, except as referring to income. 

Lastly, and perhaps the most conclusive instance of all, there 
is to be found in a note on p. 141 of his book an almost verba- 
tim repetition of the calculation I have attacked. The single 
discrepancy is significant. It is that the expression, “share of 
capitalists,” is substituted for “ profits of capitalists.” It will be 
noticed that the expression, “share of capitalists,” occurs in the 
quotation last given, and that there it cannot but refer to income, 
and not to savings. Indeed, the expression, in whatever connec- 
tion it may be found, cannot be tortured into referring to “ sav- 


” 


ings.” We thus see that, even in the one connection in which 
the sense that he claims may be allowed to Mr. Atkinson, the 
sense in which I understood him was really, though uncon- 
sciously, the prevailing idea. 

But how is it that a man so capable of lucid statement 
should possess such exceedingly misty conceptions on the impor- 
tant subjects of profits, services, and products? It is due to the 
common fault, the besetting sin of the practical man, who openly 
despises or tacitly neglects theory and definition. Mr. Atkinson 
never defines with any care, and is very partial to the use of 
synonyms. As a consequence of these mental habits, he has 
thoughtlessly assumed that the four variations of his “ funda- 
mental” principle, to which I have called attention, differ 
from each other merely in their rhetorical embellishments. 
Because in his mind the word “ profits’? represents indifferently 
the income of capitalists and the savings of capitalists, he reasons 
as if everything true of the one must be true of the other. The 
identity, in his mind, of these two utterly dissimilar ideas is 
quite naively expressed where he says: + 

* « The Distribution of Products,” p. 26. 
+ Forum, July, 1888, p. 489. 
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‘These ‘ working-classes,’ so called, constituting by far the greatest pro- 
portion of those who are occupied for gain, now secure, for their own use 
and consumption, substantially ninety per cent. of the total annual product 
of this country ; consequently that part of the annual product which is 
or can be, in an average year, secured by capital for its service, whether the 
capital be owned by the rich, the well-to-do, or in part by the wage-earners 
themselves, cannot exceed ten per cent. on the average. This is the incre- 
ment which can be set aside for the maintenance and increase of the capital 
of the nation.” 


By “can be” in the last clause, Mr. Atkinson really means 
“is,” as he tells us in the attacked calculation and elsewhere that 
such “increment” is the full ten per cent. possible. He there- 
fore affirms here unequivocally that what they save is the sole 
reward wealthy men receive for the employment of their capital. 

Mr. Jones is the fortunate possessor of $100,000, which he 
loans on good security at five percent. The poor fellow sup- 
poses that he is enjoying an income of $5,000, received by him in 
return for the use or “service of his capital.” ‘Oh no! Jones,” 
says Mr. Atkinson, “your real profits, and what you really re- 
ceived for the use of your capital, was only the $1,000 that you 
saved. The other $4,000 was spent by you and your family. 
You know it was, Jones. Of that $4,000 you were only the dis- 
tributor. It never was really yours. You or your family never 
really got anything for it. Those who borrowed and used your 
capital merely utilized you as the avenue through which to dis- 
tribute $4,000 a year among the poor. What they paid you for 
the use or service of your capital was only the $1,000 a year you 
have kept your grip on.” 

It is certainly somewhat of an anomaly to find in so modern 
a writer the venerable fallacy with which the courtiers of Louis 
XIV. excused the extravagances which finally resulted in the 
French Revolution. And yet here it is in black and white, 
fresh from the pages of the Forum: * 

‘Tt is doubtless true, that in the distribution of products more than ten 
per cent. of the whole passes from those who do the actual, direct, produc- 
tive work of the country on farms, in mines, forests, and factories, to others 
who become consumers of a part of these products in the employment of 


the rich, the well-to-do, the capitalists, the middle-men, under the direction 
of employers who are not commonly included among the working-classes 


* Forum, July, p. 498. 
21 
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in the narrow interpretation of that term, and who distribute products 
among those whom they employ. But the persons to whom they—the cap- 
italists, merchants, and middle-men—serveas distributors of these products, 
are themselves wage-earners or persons working for smallsalaries, although 
they are not directly the producers of the necessities of life. It is in this 
way that a very large proportion of those who are engaged in professional 
or personal services secure their share of the annual product. 

It is not the capitalist who actually consumes the food, fuel, clothing, and 
shelter which they enjoy; he is only an agent who has diverted a part of 
the product from the less adequately paid Jaborers on the farms, in the 
mines and the forests and the factories, or from the producers, to the use of 
these.” 

It is, of course, true that those who exchange commodities 
for services, distribute commodities among those who do not pro- 
duce them. But will Mr. Atkinson explain why it is the rich 
alone who serve as avenues for this distribution? At least fifteen 
per cent. of the expenditure of the poor, and not over forty-five 
per cent. of the expenditure of the rich, is for services. But does 
anybody, rich or poor, ever exchange a commodity for a service 
without exacting what he considers full value in return? Does 
he not consume the service he purchases, and get the full ben- 
efit of it in the satisfaction of his wants? What more does he do 
when he buys and consumes some commodity? In either case 
he receives, pays for, and uses up the results of human labor. If 
this is not consumption, alike for both cases, what is it? What 
the rich man costs the country is the sum of human efforts ex- 
pended to satisfy his wants. If these efforts are utilized in satis- 
fying the rich man’s wants, they cannot be utilized to satisfy the 
wants of anybody else. The results of human effort are limited, 
their total being regulated by the number of laborers available, 
and by the social conditions of the time and place; and if one 
man gets more of them, other men get less. There is nothing 
wrong or unjust in this. The rich man gives full value to, as 
well as receives full value from, the poor man, and, instead of 
being overpaid for their contribution of productive force, the 
capitalists receive but a small part of the excess of production 
above that possible without their aid. 

But be this as it may, what the rich spend luxuriously is con- 
sumed by them, and no doctrine could well be more false, or, let 
me add, more demoralizing, than the belief that the rich man, in 
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gratifying his passions for display and selfish gratification, really 
wastes nothing, really consumes nothing, but merely transforms 
himself into the means by which the poor get their living. And 
yet what other interpretation than this can be put upon the last 
quotation, or upon the following from Mr. Atkinson’s article: * 


‘* The richest man rarely consumes more than asmall part of his income 
in what may be called unproductive consumption. What he and his fam- 
ily cost the country is the measure of their actual consumption in their 
own persons, What they spend constitutes the income or share of the an- 
nual product of those among whom it is spent. Every capitalist isa dis- 
tributer as well as a consumer,” 


As, in a passage too long to quote, Mr. Atkinson includes 
under “ what they spend” the cost of pianos and all such other 
commodities as are not essential to the prolongation of life or of 
the race, it appears that the “ unproductive consumption ” of the 
rich is confined to the small sum necessary to keep them alive, 
and all the rest of their expenditure, however reckless and ex- 
travagant, is productively consumed, and not, therefore, really 
lost to the community. This is a doctrine comfortable indeed to 
prodigals, but calculated to make Mr. Mill shudder in his grave 
at the perversion of his favorite terms. 

The writer looks upon the act of consumption by free agents 
as final in economics. For him, therefore, there is no such thing 
as “productive consumption.” But, among economists who 
employ the term, there is an absolute agreement that by produc- 
tive consumption is meant that which sustains mind and body 
so that the force will be there to create a new value in place of 
the one consumed, and that unproductive consumption is what 
is spent on luxuries and unnecessary comforts. This view Mr. 
Atkinson adopts when considering the expenditure of the poor, 
but, for some inexplicable reason, he actually reverses the rule 
when applied to the expenditure of the rich. In their case it is 
what they spend for necessities which is unproductive and there- 
fore wasteful, and it is what is spent for luxuries and for debauch- 
eries that is productive and therefore not a waste. 

But, dismissing for the moment all that has been said in 
detraction of the calculation I have attacked, we will provis- 
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ionally accept the statement that the total value of commod- 
ities produced and actually marketed, is and must be, from the 
nature of the case, exactly equal each year to the amount ex- 
pended in wages, plus the amount added to the national accu- 
mulations; and we will then endeavor to increase our stock of 
useful knowledge by searching out the corollaries that depend 
naturally upon this economic principle. 

It would follow, in the first place, that if Mr. Atkinson is cor- 
rect in supposing that the laborers obtain the value of all the 
commodities that are produced and marketed, except such of 
them as are saved by themselves and others, he must agree with 
Proudhon that “ property is robbery,” for then savings are made 
entirely at the expense of wages. Thus, according to Mr. Atkin- 
son, if nothing had been added to the national accumulations 
during the census year, $9,000,000,000 instead of $8,100,000,000 
would have been distributed in wages The next corollary is 
that if farmers, instead of consuming any of their own produce, 
had carried it all to market and sold it there, and then bought 
back what they needed, the wages fund of the United States in 
the census year would have been about $1,000,000,000 greater 
than it was. The third corollary is that, as the wage-receivers 
must receive all the commodities produced, provided all are 
actually marketed and none of them are saved, any increase in 
the amount of commodities will, under such circumstances, inure 
wholly to the “ wages fund.” Suppose, therefore, that the labor- 
ers engaged in the production of services (nearly one fourth of 
the whole number) should refuse to serve longer, and should 
devote themselves to the production of commodities; if they 
were as productive as the other laborers, this would add 33 per 
cent., or the enormous sum of $3,300,000,000, to the total prod- 
uct of commodities. And all of this. under the supposed condi- 
tions, would go to the laborers. 

We have at last discovered the real oppressors of the laboring 
poor. There are three of them: the man who serves, the man 
who saves, and “ the little pig who stays at home.” These are the 
miscreants who, during the census year, succeeded in reducing the 
‘wages fund” from a possible $13,300,000,000 to an actual $8,- 

100,000,000. Now this absurd result is not arrived at by means 
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of any distortion or exaggeration of Mr. Atkinson’s views; it is, 
on the contrary, a rigidly logical and correct deduction from a 
statistical computation, formulated by him with great care, to be 
used, and actually used, as the basis of several years’ work in 
statistical investigation; and its terms are interpreted exactly as 
expounded by himself, after his attention had been directed to 
the matter by adverse criticism. 

I think I may now, without presumption, claim to have 
shown that whether “savings” is a legitimate meaning of the 
term “profits” or not, Mr. Atkinson has not used the word 
consistently, despite the supposition to the contrary that he evi- 
dently entertains ; and, further, that the consistent use of the term, 
in the sense claimed by him, completely undermines his original 
premise and leads to very fanciful results. 

The misconceptions about wealth, about the necessity of an 
actual exchange to the existence of value, about the economic 
relations of services and uses, and about the nature of prof- 
fits, underlying, as they do, nearly or quite all the calculations 
and deductions contained in Mr. Atkinson’s publications in 
book form, and in the long series of articles concluded in the last 
number of this review, entirely destroy, as it seems to me, the 
scientific value of these brilliantly-written and really delightful 
essays. I yield to no one in my admiration for Mr. Atkinson’s 
literary qualities, but I regret the more, on that account, his 
errors as an economist and a statistician; for readers charmed 
with his grace and apparent lucidity, do not even suspect in 
him the existence of misconceptions that they would pounce 
upon at once in the pages of a clumsier writer. 

I am not an anarchist, a communist, or even a socialist, de- 
spite Mr. Atki.son’s suspicions of me. By association, education, 
and sympathy I belong to the capitalist or employing class; but 
I do not believe in a policy that misleads, even when advocated 
in good faith and when its immediate effect will probably be 
beneficial, because it seems to me that the only hope of a final 
and peaceful solution of the conflict between labor and capital 
lies in a presentation of the facts and principles governing the 
case, so clear and truthful as to be convincing to all classes. 
And when a widely-read and extremely interesting book appears, 
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which asserts that laborers now receive ninety-five per cent. of 
all that is produced, and that the utmost a better, or rather a 
more even, distribution could effect for the poor man would be 
to give him one more glass of beer a day, I believe great harm is 
being done. 

In a democracy—and the world is becoming daily more demo- 
cratic—the real title deeds of the rich are the social instincts and 
sense of justice of the poor. I dislike this attempt to dissuade 
our destitute masters from pillage by telling them that there is 
really hardly anything to steal. They are sure to suspect the 
truth and even the honesty of such statements, which in the end 
must breed distrust and opposition. The right appeal is to show 
that society is an organism, and that increasing differentiation 
is the one condition absolutely essential to its progress or even 
to its continued existence. It is to show that the highest so- 
cial functions can be adequately performed only by the favorites 
of fortune, and then to recognize and enforce such functions, 
not only as the special duties but as really the best privileges 
of the rich. 

FREDERICK B. HaWLey. 
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SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS. 


THE discussion which has been carried on in both England 
and America concenring examination in education has established 
two conclusions: first, that examination of some sort is an ab- 
solute necessity, second, that examination, as generally con- 
ducted in English universities and American public schools, is 
an unmitigated nuisance. And these two conclusions point to a 
third: that examination needs to be improved. When teachers 
were scarce, a person who could put questions out of a book 
passed for a teacher. And in still ruder times, when books were 
few and those few were chained, a man who dictated lectures to 
be taken down verbatim might pass for a professor. Fortunately, 
the former method survives chiefly in the ungraded district 
schools, and the latter holds undisputed sway only in our less 
progressive schools of theology and medicine. 

The examination adapted to that sort of teaching is simple 
and easily applied. A string of questions at the end of a period 
of study, covering the whole ground gone over, and including spec- 
imens of every detail presented, is all that is required. If the two 
steps in education are “‘ pitching off” by the teacher and “ mowing 
away ” by the pupil, then examination will have simply two cor- 
responding steps—“ pitching on”’ again by the pupil and “ haul- 
ing to the scales’ by the examiners. The knowledge gained and 
tested by these hay-maker methods, to be sure, will be dry and 
musty, and like hay gathered in a hurry and tightly trodden 
down, it will “heat” and keep the brains that hold it in a con- 
stant fume and fever until the dangerous load is emptied. Still 
it is there, and it can be weighed; and possession and measure- 
ment are assumed to be the alpha and omega of knowledge. 

While we are rapidly getting beyond this type of instruction, 
we are still retaining in many of our public schools this type of 
examination. Instruction has advanced; examination has stood 
still. We are testing the results of the new methods of teaching 
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by the old style of examination. Sensible teachers are disgusted ; 
bright pupils are stultified; dull pupils are driven to desperation ; 
superintendents are puzzled and perplexed; parents generally 
feel that something is wrong, but do not know what it is or how 
to right it. 

Good teaching may use text-book, or lectures, or both; but it 
uses them, not as a teamster uses an ox-cart to fill a barn, but as 
a cook uses flour and eggs and milk to prepare a meal. So, good 
examination asks questions and expects answers; but it does not 


aim to recover what has been put into the pupil’s mind in the 


precise form in which it went in, any more than a cook expects 
to get back his cakes—if they are wholesome. It aims rather to 
exhibit the healthy vigor, the capacity to enjoy, the power to 
work, the ability to comprehend, which is the outcome of assimi- 
lated knowledge. Bad examination is an emetic. It aims to 
bring up the crude mass of facts a pupil is carrying in his mem- 
ory, which is the stomach of the mind. It puts a premium on 
indigestion. The pupil who can hold the largest unassimilated 
mass the longest, wins the prize. Good examination is a tourna- 
ment, in which the beauty of form and grace of bearing, the skill 
and adroitness of thrust and parry, which the mind has gained 
by careful dieting and faithful training, may be displayed and 
crowned. It is a thing to be looked forward to with healthy joy, 
not to be shrunk from with morbid dread. And until examina- 
tion is put on this healthy and rational basis, it will continue to 
be, as it has been and is, the worst excrescence that disfigures our 
system of education, and the most grievous abuse to which we 
subject the pupils of our public schools. 

The function of memory in education is precisely that of the 
stomach in physical development. It is to receive the materials 
of knowledge and retain them until they are assimilated. To 
retain these materials a shorter or a longer time than is necessary 
for this purpose, is an injury to the mental system. If they are 
not retained long enough, no advantage is gained, and the strength 
spent in acquiring them is wasted. If they are retained too long, 
they become a burden rather than an increment of strength, and 
they interfere with the acquisition of fresh materials. How, then, 
shall we test the retention, for the requisite brief period, of 
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the precise facts of the daily lessons which constitute the ma- 
terials of knowledge? By frequent reviews covering the work im- 
mediately preceding the lesson of the day. These reviews may 
be most conveniently connected with the daily recitation; they 
may be oral or written, formal or informal. Such a review may 


go into the precise details of the three or four previous lessons 
which it covers. This is the only kind of examination which 
has a right to inquire into minute points of particular lessons, 
and to insist on a multiplicity of memorized details. These 
reviews have a right to do this, because, being confined to a 
small number of lessons, the amount required to be carried in 
the memory is not large, and the time during which any given 
fact is to be carried is not long. 

Such informal reviews of brief periods serve a double pur- 
pose. They insure the retention of facts long enough to be assim- 
ilated, and at the same time they test the fidelity with which a 
pupil is doing his daily work. And yet their limited scope, their 
informality, and their frequency prevent them from being bur- 
densome and formidable, and remove all occasion for fret and 
worry. In view of the importance of precise knowledge of par- 
ticular facts as the basis of all forms of knowledge, and the im- 
portance of fidelity to daily duty as an indispensable mental habit, 
out of one hundred marks given for any period of study, fifty 
might properly be based on these daily recitations and reviews. 

Having secured the materials of knowledge for a period suffi- 
cient for our purpose, and having given the memory ample credit 
for this, its preliminary but all-important function, we are pre- 
pared to advance to the next form of knowledge. This consists 
in power to use the materials thus gained. All knowledge that 
is good for anything is susceptible of use. It can be thrown into 
new forms, applied to concrete cases, carried out into fresh com- 
binations, and made to solve practical problems. In this consists 
the chief practical value of knowledge. Knowledge must be 
converted into wisdom. Knowing that a thing is so, is of little 
consequence, unless we know how it comes to be so, and what 
use can be made of it. “The proof of the pudding is in the eat- 
ing.” The proof of mathematics is in solving problems. The 
proof of geography is in planning voyages for specific ends. The 
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proof of language is ability to translate. The proof of grammar 
and rhetoric is in telling a story or writing an essay. The proof 
of botany is in analyzing flowers. The proof of history is in 
appreciation of character and insight into the causes of events. 
The proof of literature is in delight in beautiful expression and 
love of noble thought. The proof of philosophy is in the con- 
duct of life. 

In these more practical and valuable forms of knowledge, 
memory is thrown into the background. To be sure, many re- 
membered facts are present. But they are not present simply as 
remembered facts. They are there in a transfigured form. They 
are present as beef and eggs and bread and butter are present in 
the blood and bone and nerve and sinew of a healthy body. 
They are not lugged about as so many separate possessions of 
which the mind is painfully conscious all the time. They are 
incorporated into the organic structure, and appear in conscious- 
ness only as the undistinguished elements of health and strength 
and joy. 

This form of knowledge, instruction should foster and encour- 
age, and examination should test and confirm. The examination 
which is to do this should give pupils all the time they care 
to take for it, in school or at home, and all the books they are 
willing to consult. This seems like a contradiction in terms—an 
examination with plenty of time, plenty of books, and plenty of 
people to talk to! Well, these are the conditions in which we 
meet the tests of real life. We do not have catch-questions about 
dates, boundaries, formulas, and lists of exceptions fired at us in 
the home, or at the shop, or on the street. And if once in a 
while a question of that nature does come up, no man, unless he 
be a professional pedant, is ashamed to say that he does not 
know. On the other hand, we are constantly called upon to use 
our knowledge, to interpret what we hear and read in the light 
of it, to make statements which are based upon it, and to solve 
problems and lay plans which would be impossible without it. 
And in such cases we generally are able to take what time we 
need and to consult what books we have at our disposal. 

The public schools should give, as one form of examination, 
just such tests as those of actual life. Let the pupils, by actual 
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measurement and computation, find out how many yards of car- 
pet are required to cover the school-room floor; how many cords 
of wood or bushels of grain the school-room would hold; and to 
hand in to the teacher the measurements, with a diagram of the 
room and the process of computation, all written out in neat and 
orderly form. Let them plan the voyage which they would pre- 
fer to take if they had a steamers at their disposal for a year, 
stating the reasons for choosing one place and one route rather 
than another, and describing what they would see and enjoy. 
Let them, from the scattered references to a prominent historical 
character, as they appear in different places in the text-book, and 
from outside sources, produce a continuous narrative of his life, 
turning history into biography. Let them perform simple experi- 
ments or make collections in science. In literature, let them pre- 
pare, using abundant appropriate quotations, an author’s view on 
a given topic, or his conception of a given character. Such an 
examination is at the same time a training and a test. The pupil 
learns by doing, and by his success or failure shows whether his 
knowledge is really his own and valuable to him or not. 

To be sure there is a chance for cheating here; and so there 
is in real life. But in school, as in the world, cheating does not 
pay, and is pretty sure to be detected. And there is no better 
lesson in morals that the school can teach, than, by trusting pupils 
to do work honestly and honorably, and by punishing them when 
they try to cheat, to train them in habits of integrity and self-re- 
liance. By going over with a pupil the work he hands in, asking 
him how he did this and where he got that, a teacher can very 
easily find out what is genuine and what is fraudulent. 

This examination in assimilation and power is entirely free 
from the objections which are raised against the ordinary exami- 
nation in memory and retention. Every one has a chance to do 
his best. There is no occasion for worry, strain, and cram. Its 
value as education is fully equal to its value as a test. Out of 
one hundred marks for a term’s work on a given study, thirty 
might well be based on the thoroughness, accuracy, intelligence, 
interest, and neatness manifested in such an examination. 

Memory and assimilation—knowing that facts are so, and 
knowing how to put facts and principles together in new combi- 
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nations and for new ends—are not the whole of knowledge. There 
remains the appreciation of a subject, not as the sum of its partic- 
ular parts, but as an organic whole, and the comprehension of the 
inter-relation and relative importance of its several members. 
To impart this highest form of knowledge is the function of the 
review at the end of the term or year. The final review ought 


not to be simply the same lessons over again at a more rapid 
pace and in larger doses. When aman has climbed a mountain 
and wishes to review his journey, he does not go down and climb 
it over again, substituting leaps for steps. Yet that is precisely 


what the final review amounts to in multitudes of our schools, 
where knowing a subject is identified with remembering every 
particular proposition which the book contains. The final re- 
view should observe the laws of perspective. It should bring 
out in strong light the main features of the subject, and throw 
minor details into the background. It should point out the con- 
nection of part with part, and teach the pupil to see each mem- 
ber of the subject in its relation to the whole. Its aim should 
be to systematize knowledge. It should insist, not so much on 
isolated facts, as on the relations which bind the facts together. 
This is the most important and the most difficult portion of the 
teacher's work. It is here that poor teachers always fail. It is 
in this that good teachers give proof of their superiority. 

The final examination should be based exclusively on this 
final review. The teacher should prepare the examination pa- 
per, and prepare the pupils expressly for it. “ What heresy!” ex- 
claims the traditional examiner who has spent his life trying to 
set questions which neither teacher nor pupil could anticipate. 
“Examination with one’s books at his elbow and one’s time on 
his hands was bad enough; but an examination on questions for 
which pupils are especially prepared is the worst that can be con- 
ceived.” That depends on what the special preparation is, and 
how you regard it. It is like a pause in a prayer-meeting. If 
you are afraid of it, and try to avoid it, and then after all it over- 
takes you, it is ruinous. But if you recognize it, welcome it, 
and make good use of it, as the Friends do, a period of silence is 
not merely harmless, it is most helpful. If you start with the 
theory that the final review is to cover the entire ground and in- 
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clude every detail of the term’s work, and that the examination 
is to test minutely everything included in this section of univer- 
sal knowledge, and then prepare pupils with special reference to 
anticipated questions, then of course such special preparation is 
mischievous and immoral. If, however, you recognize that the 
class has been examined sufficiently already on the memory of 
particular facts and the application of particular principles, if 
you confine your review to developing a clear grasp of a few 
main principles and a perception of a few fundamental relations, 
and if you tell them beforehand that the final examination will 
be based entirely on these few fundamental matters with which 
the work of the last two or three weeks is occupied, there is noth- 
ing unfair about it. It makes the final review the most valuable, 
and the least difficult part of the term’s work for the pupil who 
is attentive and faithful. It cultivates thoughtfulness in the 
pupil, and brings him into contact with the subject itself, instead 
of a book upon it and lessons about it. It is the key-stone 
which holds all the rest in place. 

Furthermore, an examination based exclusively on the main 
topics dwelt upon in this review, subjects the pupils to no seri- 
ous strain; it engenders no nervousness; it calls for no extensive 
cramming. Out of one hundred marks for a study, the remain- 
ing twenty may justly be assigned on the results of such a final 
examination. . 

Let us now, by way of recapitulation, contrast the two methods 
of examination, and see wherein consists the improvement claimed 
for the method sketched above. The old method lays undue 
stress upon formal memory. The new recognizes the important 
function of memory, but does not over-work it, and confines it 
within proper limits. The old method recognizes only one kind 
of knowledge, only one way of possessing it, and only one way 
of testing it. The new method recognizes at least three kinds 
of knowledge—apprehension of particular facts, application of 
principles to special cases, and comprehension of subjects as 
inter-related wholes. It teaches these different forms of knowl- 
edge by different methods, and tests them in different ways and 
at different times. The old method distrusts teachers and sub- 
jects them to constraint. And when “the main object of the 
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examination of the pupils is to grade and mark the teachers and 
to determine with what degree of success the class-room work is 
carried on,” and “the average time that the examiners spend 
with each class does not exceed half an hour,” as the “ Special 
Committee of Eight” report to have been the case in the public 
schools of the city of New York, then it amounts to a very 
clumsy device for whipping the teachers over the backs of the 
pupils. It is as unjust as it is awkward. The examination of 
schools and teachers and methods of teaching is a very important 
matter; but this hurried examination of pupils on everything in- 
cluded in the curriculum up to the time at which the examination 
is held, is not the way todo it. The new method trusts teachers 
implicitly, or at all events does not give pupils the impression 
that it distrusts their teachers. And by inspecting each of the 
three kinds of examination as conducted by the teachers, super- 
intendents and examiners can form quite as good a conception of 
a teacher’s efficiency as they could gain by springing questions 
of their own upon the pupils once or twice a term. 

The old method fosters nervousness, disease, anxiety, pro- 
tracted periods of idleness alternating with brief occasions of 
excitement and over-exertion. The new method keeps pupils 
evenly at work in one way or another throughout the term, and 
the work of the last two or three weeks differs in kind rather 
than in degree from the work of the preceding weeks. The 
old method gave especial advantage to one type of mind, and 
that not the highest. The new method recognizes various types 
of mind, and gives to each pupil a chance to do his best in his 
own lines, while it does not permit him to neglect the lines in 
which he is naturally weak. The first method ignores the finer 
distinctions in the quality of knowledge, and the largest quantity 
of the poorest quality of knowledge receives the highest mark. 
The method advocated above discriminates with reference to 
quality as well as quantity, and bases its awards as much on the 
availability and the significance of knowledge as on its mere 
possession. 

The existing methods of examination in our public schools 
are a special application of that disposition to estimate all things 
by the simple standard of mere magnitude, which is the bane of 
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American life to-day. A man is judged well-off according to the 
size of his bank-account, irrespective of the question whether he 
is thereby enabled to live a more noble, generous, helpful human 
life or not. A church is accounted prosperous according to the 
number of its worshipers, without stopping to consider whether 
by its ministrations these souls are attuned to reverence and hu- 
mility and peace and love, or are simply crammed with irrational 
dogmas and tickled with sensational sentimentalism. Is it, then, 
strange that schools and teachers, classes and pupils, are ranked 
by the sheer dead weight of information they can pack away in 
their heads and exhibit on demand? 

The general establishment and permanent maintenance of bet- 
ter methods of examination in our public schools imply a more 
rational and spiritual conception of life on the part of the people. 
Until that comes, efforts to improve examination in schools will 
be misunderstood by popular prejudice, opposed by parental 
authority, and hence defeated by political power. Still, a begin- 
ning must be made somewhere. And what more appropriate 
point of attack on the prevailing materialism and its crude stand- 
ards of mere magnitude than right here in the public schools, 
which are the fountain-heads of national] thought and life? And 
what better lessons can we begin with than these: that knowing 
the largest lot of facts is not identical with the truest wisdom ; 
that ability to answer the arbitrary questions of an examiner is 
not the end of education; that the use of knowledge for the prac- 
tical purposes of daily life and the grasp of its significance as 
food for wide thought and noble feeling, are the great ends at 
which education aims, the deep realities to which learning minis- 
ters, the solid substances on which intellectual life must rest. 

Wituiam DeWirr Hype. 





SUCCESS IN FICTION. 


I HAVE been asked to write something about the elements of 
success in fiction. At the first glance it seems a natural subject 
enough to be treated by a writer experienced for many years in 
the expedients of that art. And I cannot but feel that the words 
which naturally rise to my lips must seem a very futile conclu- 
sion in view of all the facilities I ought to have had for forming 
an opinion. For I am disposed to begin by saying that I do not 
in the least know what these elements of success are. They do 
not belong, as far as I am aware, to any category of things that 
can be classified and calculated upon. It is much against the 
tenets and theories of this age to consider anything as accidental, 
or to allow that any result is not to be accounted for; but as we 
cannot lay down any law by which successful poetry is to be 
evolved, neither is there any way of attaining by effort of will, or 
guidance of rules, or following of example, success in fiction. It 
depends upon a hundred fluctuating things—upon the changes of 
fashion and public taste, upon accidental circumstances, upon 
what often seems a mere caprice and chance of popularity, in so 
far as it does not depend upon the particular genius of the writer. 
Many books have been successful which have had little admixture 
of this latter element; and, though I must believe that nothing 
in which there is individual genius is ever entirely without its 
effect, this effect is often much inferior, in extent at least, to 
that of works which have no genius at all. 

It is not perhaps so wonderful as some people think, that 
in face of our fine nineteenth-century theories of art for art, and 
preference of analysis and fine-drawn character-painting to more 
robust models, the general reader should have gone back with a 
spring of evident relief to records of wild adventure, fighting, and 
bloodshed. This is a sort of natural recoil from fare too ethereal 
for human nature’s daily food. The wonderful power of George 
Eliot’s genius kept us all up to the mark as long as flesh and 
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blood could bear it. But when that force was withdrawn, the 
lesser professors of the craft dropped,as men tugging at a rope 
would fall were its strands suddenly to give way. And now the 
fine workmanship, say of Mr. Henry James, who carries that art 
to perfection—his minute and delicate and purposely inconclu- 
sive renderings of a life too full of motive ever to come to any- 
thing—naturally gives the fascinated yet unsatisfied reader an 
appetite for the downright effects of Mr. Rider Haggard. While 
the American Hamlet of the day wavers and hesitates, the Zulu’s 
straightforward rules of action are delightful to the less sophisti- 
cated intelligence. It is curious to see this process take place in 
the mind of the writer himself, as it has done in the case of Mr. 
Louis Stevenson, who, beginning with the most vaporous ro- 
mance, and essay-writing of the finest but always most delightful 
character, suddenly, one can scarcely help thinking, in an accés of 
impatience with these delicate methods, toppled over from the 
heights of the high fantastical in literature to the wild and fas- 
cinating adventures of “ Treasure Island,” with a delightful ease 
in which few could equal him, but which refreshed both his 
readers and himself like a waft of salt sea air and brisk breezes. 

This is quite enough to account for the sudden surging up of 
the ancient legend of adventure and movement, amidst a society 
which has had its fill of philosophy, of domesticity, of criticism, 
and all the analytical processes. It explains why persons of the 
finest taste have set up the fashion of turning, in real or affected 
disgust with contemporary work, their own and others’, to the 
detective school of literature, to Gaboriau and his kind. But 
except by showing the necessary and inevitable succession of the 
tides in light literature as in everything else, this change of front 
throws but little light upon the causes of success in fiction. In 
a year which has consumed edition after edition of “ Robert Els- 
mere,” and done precisely the same thing for “ Mr. Barnes of 
New York,” what can any one say? Evidently no rule can 
equally affect these two exceptional successes. 

This absence of any certainty in respect, not perhaps of literary 
excellence, which is a fine essence not always perceptible to the 
uncritical reader, but of power to touch the public mind, is the 


explanation, no doubt, of the many mistakes which have been 
22 
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made by publishers, who have sometimes been known to bandy 
about from hand to hand and reject one after another works not 
only of real excellence, but which on their appearance eventually 
obtained actual fame. I have seen a respectable member of that 
profession gnash his teeth at the popularity of a book brought 
out by another publisher. “It was offered to us, but we would 
have nothing to say to it,” he exclaimed, with a vexation thinly 
veiled under a grand air of contemptuous surprise; and it 
would not have been in flesh and blood not to derive a certain 
satisfaction from his discomfiture. I have seen, on the other 
hand, in one notable instance, both publisher and public momen- 
tarily taken in by a literary adventurer, who, by dint of much 
blowing of his own trumpet, managed to secure success for the 
first (as was intended) of a series of works, without a single claim 
either of power or pleasantness, literary merit, or worth of any 
kind. The second, it is true, died, so to speak, before it was born, 
but still for once the triumph had been obtained. In one of the 
latest of extraordinary successes, that of ‘“ Called Back,” the effect 
was almost wonderful, because it was not that of a literary char- 
latan. The book was in no respect a great one, calculated to 
turn the head of a country; but it was by no means without 
merit, and was indeed as good as many books which have a re- 
spectable mediocre success. Why it should have rushed into an 
issue of hundreds of thousands; why everybody should have 
asked, “‘ Have you read ‘Called Back’?” is a mystery to which I 
cannot attempt to give any explanation. It was, perhaps, just 
the turn of the tide of which I have already spoken. 

The art of fiction was young when Sir Walter came to his 
kingdom, and it is not necessary to discuss what were the ele- 
ments of success in his case. Whatever may be the vagaries of 
youthful or uneducated opinion, no one, fortunately, can ques- 
tion that success, or its lasting character, or the wonderful influ- 


ence it has had, not only upon literature, but in many practical 
ways as an agent in national life. And there was nothing ad- 
ventitious in that noble and genuine success—a triumph which 
was good for everybody all round; for his country and for other 
countries; for himself and for his boundless audience. But were 


we to endeavor to make out any rule from his example and from 
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that of the “sister spirit’ whom he was so ready to acknowledge, 
and whose modest work began while his was in full blaze, in 
what utter perplexity would the endeavor land us? The broad 
and luminous landscape, the full life-size of all his figures, the 
big out-door coming and going, the admixture of public and 
private, and the affairs of the time with those of the individual in 
one large real world of existence, not in any private corner of 
limited interest—all this forms the greatest contrast possible to 
Miss Austen’s little drawing-room dramas, her small village 
society, the little group of actors, the subdued excitements and 
influences, the mistakes and failures of the mild, decorous coun- 
try life in which a concealed engagement is the greatest mystery, 
and an erroneous judgment the darkest defect. Sir Walter had 
no preference for his own milieu. A rare figure from the Parlia- 
ment House, such a cheerful appearance as Mr. Councilor Pley- 
dell, and the one delightful contemporary picture of “The Anti- 
quary,” are all that can claim the advantage of being, according to 
the requirements of a now extensive school, drawn from the life. 
He preferred to emancipate himself so far from the bondage of 
the actual as to throw back his subjects for a generation or two, 
thus securing the distance and perspective which were evidently 
—though we doubt if he ever formulated an idea on the subject 
—agreeable to his genius. Miss Austen’s practice was entirely 
different. Her little world was the world around her; the life 
which she was herself living was that which she transferred to 
the miniature block of ivory at which she amused herself by 
working, on one side of the drawing-room table in the rectory 
while all the visitors were talking. The endless amusement 
which she herself derived from their little humors, their foolish 
talk, their absurd little vanities and levities and good-hearted- 
ness, is transferred by magic to the mind of the reader, till he 
hears and sees the whole through Miss Jane’s eyes, but always 
with a delightful consciousness of that medium, which brightens 
his own perceptions, and makes him see the humor of much that 
to himself would probably only have been tedious and weari- 
some. She is a little stilted sometimes in her diction, and more 
than a little cynical, which latter quality is of the utmost use to 
her in preserving the distinctness and clear atmosphere of her 
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little world. Miss Austen’s best successor in contemporary Eng- 
lish life, the delightful writer and still more delightful woman, 
whose original name of Anne Thackeray her lovers are loath to 
part with, fails in attaining the power of her predecessor chiefly 
by her complete incapacity for being cynical, and her desire to 


admire and love all her personages, and mend them of the imper- 
fections which she is compelled against her will to admit the 
existence of. Miss Austen, on her side, has no desire to mend 
anybody. People are far too amusing to her in their follies to 
give her any wish to alter them. Thus nothing could be more 
different than the methods of Scott and Miss Austen, and yet the 
success of each is perfect in its way. 

There is one thing, however, in which they are alike, and 
that is the most perfect knowledge and mastery of their subjects, 
and of the life which they have preserved for us better than all 
the solemn records of history could have preserved it. Scott 
knew the farmers of the Lammermuirs, the Lothian plowmen, 
the northern lairds, as well as Miss Austen knew Miss Bates and 
Mrs. Elton. He understood all their moods and their ways of 
thinking, and their homes, and good wives and ladies, and how 
they moved and had their being. Partly, no doubt, in his case, 
this was the result of sympathetic insight, but often of actual 
knowledge; while with Miss Austen it was entirely the latter— 
an intimate and complete acquaintance with the class to which 
she confined herself, seldom straying even down to a maid- 
servant or up to a very fine lady. But Scott knew everybody in 
his Scotland, great and small. We have thus one rule which 
may be established as a fundamental principle. It is in “Alton 
Locke,” I think, that the poet meditates a romance of the South 
Sea Islands, and is peremptorily bidden by his friend and adviser 
to write of what he knows and not of that which he has no means 
of knowing. It is an exceedingly safe rule, but even this is not 
without its contradictions. Anthony Trollope, who, though he 
has been overshadowed by greater writers, is one of the most 
admirable chroniclers of English life that ever existed, made his 
reputation by his sketches of ecclesiastical circles and of the 
society of a cathedral town. I remember to have myself firmly 
believed for many years that he was the son of a clergyman 
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brought up in Barchester, and had naturally acquired his knowl- 
edge in that way. But, as a matter of fact, Barchester was as 
completely evolved from his imagination as if it had been Fairy- 
land, and he had no real acquaintance at all with clerical life. If 
I may cite my own small experience among such names, I might 
add that I myself got credit for much acquaintance with the 
ways of English dissenters, of which I really knew nothing at 
all, save in a solitary gleam of reflection from another phase of 
society. It is very well known that Miss Martineau had never 
been in Norway, and knew nothing more of that country than 
could be gleaned from books, when she wrote the delightful 
‘Feats on the Fiord,” which seems (to the ignorant at least) so 
full of local color. Therefore even this simple fundamental 
principle does not always hold. But it is in general a safe one. 

I might add, I think with still greater force, that one very 
distinct element of success in fiction is having something to say. 
To write a story because it is supposed to be the most ready 
and easy way of making money by writing, is a detérmination 
which, by dint of genius and good luck, may be successfully 
carried out. But it is never a likely way of success. I have 
given foolishly such advice in my day, as no doubt many other 
writers must have done, suggesting, ““ Why not write a story?” 
to hopeless young aspirants in poetry or other forms of literature 
—hapless souls who think all their difficulties will be over if an 
experienced author will but take them in hand. I have received, 
with compunction and misgivings, the enthusiastic thanks of my 
victim, who has forthwith begun to write the story which was 
the easiest way of opening the gates of the Temple of Fame. I 
have in some cases had the painful task of negotiating with a 
publisher for the bringing out of the production, which, in the 
meantime, it has been my fate to criticise, suggesting corrections 
sometimes too anxiously, too docilely carried out. And when 
failure has been the result, as was to be expected, I have felt the 
look of the disappointed go to my heart. “ Why did you tell 
me to do it?”” was in the troubled eyes. And what reply could 
there be to such a question? Other writers of fiction, however, 
do not agree with me on this subject. Mr. James Payn offers 
literature (if not specially fiction) as a handy profession to any 
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new-comer. Mr. Walter Besant thinks that the art may be 
taught, and that a great deal is to be done by note-books and 
special studies. I respect the opinion of these gentlemen, but I do 
not agree with them. In every communication between the lit- 
erary person and the public, the chief necessity seems to me to 
be that the former should have something to say—not necessarily 
a moral lesson, nor anything of an instructive kind, but at least 
his story, something that has been in him before he had ever 
thought of making fame or money by it. It is perfectly lawful 


and even laudable to desire both the money and the fame. But 


first of all let there be the something which is his own to give. 


‘** That I for pair auld Scotland’s sake 
Some usefu’ plan or book should make, 
Or sing a sang at least,” 

says Burns. No one who has the true mettle will ever begin by 
thinking of the recompense. He must “sing his sang at least” 
out of a full heart, having something in him which, however 
dimly realized, however humble, still wants utterance and will 
not be gainsaid. Sometimes a man, still more often a woman, 
will have but one thing to say; and when that is said—which 
perhaps may be done most successfully, under a kind of inspira- 
tion—will go on for years on the strength of it, repeating and 
watering down the one real impulse, which is of course a sad and 
regrettable consequence. In such a case, the “single speech” is 
generally an outburst of feeling, not an impulse of imagination. 

These two things are the only foundations of success in fic- 
tion with which I am acquainted: to know what you pretend to 
expound to the rest of the world; and to have something to say 
—not to make an effort to say something by laborious study of 
life. and character unknown. What is best is to have that spon- 
taneous, sympathetic understanding more or less of all humanity 
and every human thought and feeling, which made Shakespeare, 
and which, in many gradations and dilutions, makes all true 
romancists and all the best historians, preachers, and teachers of 
men; that invaluable power of putting one’s self in another’s 
place, seeing with his eyes, feeling through his heart, which is at 
once the highest moral influence and the very essence of genius. 
But this is a thing which cannot be learned or acquired, at 
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least in literature. In morals it may be cultivated and strength- 
ened. I doubt whether any mind not so endowed by nature 
can ever learn instantaneously to change its very being and 
become for the time him or her whom it is its task to eluci- 
date. Of course this gift may be given in many differing de- 
grees, and may exist in unison with a very limited intellect as 
well as a very great one. The degree is not the question, but 
the kind. One sees it wasted (as we reckon) in shepherds, and 
plowmen, and guides, and all kinds of homely people; but 
when it exists in concert with any grace or power of expression, 
any experience or knowledge of the world, it is the fullest en- 
dowment that the novelist can desire. 

This, however, is something very different from the conscious 
study of character and still more conscious art of observation 
which are recommended as a preparation for the art of fiction. I 
have, for my own part, no faith in the note-book. If a young 
writer cannot divine what is likely to be said in a drawing-room 


after dinner, or in any other congregation of the personages 


whose very existence is due to his imagination, no number of 
actual conversations put down in a note-book will help him, and 
he had much better give up the art of fiction at once. His bus- 
iness is not to report what actual people have said, which is an 
odious sort of eavesdropping, however unimportant the talk may 
be, but to give an ideal representation of what people in certain 
circumstances would be likely to say, leaving out the repetitions, 
the pointless remarks, the meaningless digressions with which 
most of us actually dilute our conversation. His course of 
study, so far as study can benefit him in an art which is not to 
be taught, should be entirely of an ideal kind. He should work 
out within himself the problems of humanity as they lie around 
him, imagining with all the fervor and simplicity of sympathetic 
thought how a certain group of human creatures would conduct 
themselves in this or that emergency, how they would be likely 
to think and act and speak; what effect upon the mind a sudden 
adversity, a sudden prosperity, would have; how a man or 
woman wronged would stand in the face of fate, whether cou- 
rageously or miserably, overcoming or being overcome. He 
would examine how men are affected by circumstances, and with 
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what subtle strangeness their minds work, making new paths 
wherever the old are blocked up. No doubt he would naturally 
think it out in the first place from what he himself would do, but 
the study would soon branch out into other lines, and—half 
imagination, half knowledge—would, by means of thinking what 
other human creatures of his own acquaintance would do, furnish 
him with the true, and I think the only legitimate aid which in- 
dividual circumstances or existing characters ought to be allowed 
to give. 

This, however, is rather an exposition of the manner in which, 
in my poor opinion, the young romancer should be trained, so 
far as he can be trained at all, than of the means by which fiction 
succeeds and triumphs. To that question I must simply return 
my first reply, and repeat that I do not know. Whatever is 
natural, genuine, and true, gets, I believe, its acknowledgment, 
less or more, sooner or later. It has its recompense, if not in the 
applause of the crowds, yet in the admiration of the critic; or if 
it does not gain that, perhaps in the appreciation of certain non- 
critical but sympathetic intelligences which exist everywhere, 
and represent that unknown friend, the gentle reader, to whom 
we all instinctively appeal. But as to the means of securing 
supreme success, of catching everybody’s eye and ear, I am 
quite unqualified to give any opinion. Great genius will cer- 
tainly do it, chance will do it, a word said in a lucky moment, a 
happy turning of the tide, a sudden apparently fortuitous chim- 
ing in with some public want of fancy. The best secures it gen- 
erally, I am happy to think, but sometimes also the worst, and 
sometimes that which is neither bad nor good, a mediocrity 
which is more perplexing than either. For the temple of fame, 
to use a high-flown and old-fashioned phrase, is likewise the tem- 
ple of the winds, and thither are carried straws and scraps and 
much light flying rubbish, as well as the bay leaves and birds of 
rarest wing. 

M. O. W. OLIPHANT. 
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IF the ancient Athenians, who “spent their time in nothing 
else but either to tell or hear some new thing,” were living in 
America to-day, it is doubtful if they would turn with very great 
alacrity to an article on the temperance question. In the recent 
political campaign this subject played in many of the States a 
part scarcely less conspicuous than that of the tariff. News- 
papers and magazines, politicians and private citizens, have vied 
with each other in discussing the issue. We have listened to one 
orator who believes that any recognition of the liquor-traffic im- 
plies a compact with the devil; to another who, in his enmity to 
rum, prefers a tax to a license fee; to another who believes that 
an increase in the amount of license fees would better the present 
condition of affairs; and to another who wants free whisky and 
plenty of it, but who, instead of saying so, declares himself to be 
a champion of personal liberty and a sworn foe of sumptuary 
laws and paternal government. It would be idle to attempt to 
add anything to this flood of argument and eloquence, this au- 
tumnal political freshet which, though the theme may change, 
rages and roars every October, and subsides at last on election 
day to the satisfaction of all mankind. I would not stay the 
receding waters, but there is one feature of the temperance issue 
which needs to be emphasized. I refer to the fact that this re- 
form is not a matter of private morals, nor of religion, nor of sen- 
timent, nor of theory, but a great question of practical politics, 
lying fairly within the scope of governmental and hence of parti- 
san action. 

There is a private and domestic region into which the gov- 
ernment should not pry. A man’s opinions, his conversation, his 
treatment of his family should be free to a great extent from 
official supervision. Within this sphere legislation is at best a 
clumsy instrument of reform. As Dr. Johnson says, 


** How small of all that human hearts endure, 
That part which laws or kings can cause or cure.” 
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This feeling is a natural and true one, and the opponents of 
temperance legislation play upon it when they speak of “ sump- 
tuary laws” and “ personal liberty.” Does the temperance issue 
then belong to this non-political region? It is important to de- 
termine this question once for all. If the matter is one simply 
of private morals, it will not take a permanent hold on the poli- 
tics of the country. Many people have an aversion to mixing 
morals with their politics. It seems to them not practical and 
even womanish. The story of the abandoned wife, the desolated 
home, the starving children has little force with those who have 
no experiences of the kind. The moral side of temperance is 
indeed the most important, but it is not the political side. The 
point on which we must lay stress in politics is the growing, 
threatening political power of the saloon-keepers. This irrespon- 
sible oligarchy is composed of men engaged in the lowest of 
trades. They fill our prisons, poor-houses, asylums, hospitals, and 


cemeteries, and at the same time, instead of hiding their heads in 

shame, they assume the right of managing our public affairs. 
The saloon power has grown slowly. It is doubtless one of 

the fruits of universal suffrage, a system which produces much 


evil but more good. The stronghold of the dram-shop is in our 
cities, where the large foreign population is its main reliance. 
The liquor-dealer first invaded the board of aldermen. He 
found that this advance made him a local leader, and that his 
bar-room became the headquarters for the ward politicians of his 
neighborhood. Thus his influence increased his business. Soon 
he would aspire with his fellows to dictate to the excise and 
police commissioners, who are charged with the duty of making 
him observe the law. The legislature has power to make the 
excise laws more or less stringent, and consequently the saloon- 
keepers found an especial advantage in electing their own men as 
members. For many years the gin-shop has domineered over our 
great cities. Our city population has increased much more rap- 
idly than that of the rural districts, and the rum power has at last 
been tempted in various parts of the country to seize, or endeavor 
to seize, the control of our State governments. The appearance 
of the saloon as a prominent and governing factor in State affairs 
is a recent development. It calls for serious consideration and 
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prompt action. We have long been familiar with this baneful 
influence in municipal corporations. The tentacles of the dram- 
shop octopus are ever tightening about our municipal politics, 
and especially our local treasuries. As a class, the saloon politi- 
cians are venal and dishonest. They give us corrupt and waste- 
ful government. They are not friends of education or reform. 
It is bad enough to meet such opponents in the narrow field of 
ward politics, but can we stand it for a moment in the larger 
sphere of the State? In New Jersey, at the late election, the 
whisky power took the State legislature from one party, because 
it had passed a restrictive law, and gave it to the other, with 
directions to repeal the obnoxious statute. The Jiquor-dealers in 
the new legislature threatened to keep the wheels of government 
at a stand-still until their end was accomplished. Their courage 
failed in part, but there is a warning for us in their boasting and 
their evident ambition. In New York their success is more con- 
spicuous. They have nominated and elected a governor whose 
only claim to popular support was the fact that he was their 
“friend.” The State convention at their dictation gave him its 
unanimous support, although the national administration, in the 
hands of the same political party, was known to be bitterly op- 
posed tohim When our State governments have once yielded 
to the supremacy of rum, what will be the fate of the national 
government? Unless the people arouse themselves, it will not 
be long before the dram-shop-keepers will name the president. 
Their impudent pretensions know no bounds. They will tell 
you that they act only in self-defense, but this is not true; it is 
the country which has been trying to defend itself. The bar- 
rooms have deliberately made themselves public nuisances. 
They disregard every provision of law. They are open on Sun- 
days. Their privileges are extended to minors, to drunken men, 
and to habitual drunkards. The people have properly under- 
taken by further legislation to bring these violators of the law 
within its power. They havea clear right to do so, and their 
action is no excuse for an attempt on the saloon-men’s part to 
grasp the reins of government. It is the old story: 
‘* Necessity, 
The tyrant’s plea, excused his devilish deeds.” 
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Their argument is not honest. The saloon has for many years 
taken far more than its share of interest in public affairs, and now 
that its power is assuming such enormous proportions, a supreme 
effort must be made to dislodge the tyrant. Webster defines 
tyranny as the “arbitrary or despotic exercise of power,” and it 
is an irresponsible, selfish, ignorant, immoral tyranny which we 
must face and overturn. 

The real temperance issue in our politics is, then, the conflict 
of those citizens who desire good government, with the power of 
the saloons, and not the greater question of the improvement of 
the morals of the community, though these questions run into 
each other. There are various ways of remedying the evil of 
liquor-selling, and we can learn much from the experience of 
several of our States. These methods may be grouped under 
the heads of Prohibition, Local Option, and High License or Tax. 

Prohibition aims at the prevention within the State of the 
sale of liquor as a beverage. It prevails in Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Rhode Island, Iowa, and Kansas. It will be 
noticed that these States do not contain cities of the first magni- 
tude, and it is one of the objections to this law that it is adapted 
only to rural communities. In the country it works fairly well. 
It cannot even there be absolutely enforced; but that is true of all 
legislation on the subject. In great cities such a law would be a 
farce, and even in small cities it is practically a dead letter. In 
our largest cities even restrictive acts are only partially successful. 
If in any one of them prohibition were put in operation to-morrow, 
not a single saloon would close; hundreds of new ones would 
spring up on all sides; and the result would be free whisky. 
Another objection which is often raised against prohibition is 
that it infringes too much upon the liberty of individuals. The 
sacrifice on the part of each citizen would not be too great, if the 
law could be carried out. No patriotic man should object to 
becoming a teetotaller if by so doing he could banish all intoxi- 
cating drinks from our shores. But so long as the law is disre- 
garded by the lawless, it is asking too much of the good citizen 
to require him to alter his private inoffensive habits for the ben- 
efit of a theory which cannot be wedded to practice. The 
strongest argument against the position of the Prohibitionists lies 
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deeper than those which are usually given. Their mistake con- 
sists in turning a moral into a political movement. Political 
parties are not suited to the work of suppressing effectively the 
sin of intemperance, but they can cripple the power of the saloon, 
and make way for such a moral reformation as education and 
religion may set in motion. Where extermination is out of the 
question it is the part of good generalship simply to conquer. 
The main importance of the Prohibition Party lies in the fact 
that it is a powerful witness to the moral sense of the people. It 
is inspiriting to know that thousands of men vote from a purely 
moral sentiment, without hope of reward. The Prohibitionists 
may also take pride in the fact that they have kept the cause of 
temperance before the pubiic, and have in this way forced it 
upon the attention of the people. They should ask themselves 
whether they have not gained all that can be expected from 
separate action. 

Local option is prohibition by popular vote in towns or 
counties. It has the advantage of restricting its operation to 
neighborhoods where public opinion favors it, and is an un- 
doubted benefit in agricultural communities. It prevails in four- 
teen States and three Territories. 

The fundamental principle of tax and license is the same; the 
difference lies only in the name. The name “license” really 
casts more odium on the business of liquor-selling than the word 
“tax,” although this fact is not usually recognized. We license 
such possible nuisances as dogs, pawnbrokers, and hack-drivers, 
while we tax such good things as the home and the farm. High 
license diminishes the number of saloons and thus curtails their 
political power. The liquor-dealer, having paid more for his 
privilege, has more at stake, hence he preserves his license by 
observing the law, and protects its value by discountenancing 
illicit saloons. The traffic also contributes largely to the ex- 
penses of government. The higher classes of license fees exceed 
five hundred dollars in Pennsylvania, Michigan, Illinois, Minne- 
sota, Nebraska, Missouri, Mississippi, Arkansas, Dakota, Montana, 
and Washington. There is plenty of evidence of the success of 
this system. In Philadelphia, under the Brooks Act, a compara- 
tive view of commitments to the county prison and house of 
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correction shows a decrease of over 60 percent. In Michigan 
the number of saloons was reduced from 6,444 to 3,461. In 
Springfield, Illinois, 33 per cent. of the dram-shops were closed, 
and the revenue increased from $15,700 to $52,000. In Minne- 
sota there were, in August last, 1,597 saloons, against 2,806 before 
the passage of the law. Of the Nebraska statute Chief-Justice 
Reese, of the Supreme Court of that State, says: “Our present 
High License Law is as nearly perfect as such a law could well 
be made”; and his associate, Judge Cobb, writes: “It produces 
revenue, tends to confine the sale to worthy and esteemed deal- 
ers, abolishes degrading resorts, prohibits drunkenness, produces 
temperance, and superinduces total abstinence.” 


We have given some attention above to the nature of the 

liquor oligarchy, but the brewers deserve special notice. Their 
1 gareny, 
immense wealth gives them opportunities for wholesale bribery. 
They raise enormous funds for use in all canvasses in which the 
temperance issue is raised. But the brewers have a greater 
power than mere riches. Each brewery has a large number of 
beer-shops under its direct control. They select men-of-straw, 
I d 


provide the money to establish them in business, and take back 
chattel mortgages on the saloon fixtures. They thus gain abso- 
lute possession of the mortgagor, body and soul, and he follows 
their directions in politics implicitly. One firm of brewers in a 
leading city holds six hundred chattel mortgages of this kind, 
aggregating $310,134 in value. Another has two hundred and 
eight, valued at $442,063. We can see in a moment the concen- 
tration of power which such a system affords. The saloons in 
order to rule must combine, and here is a plan of combination 
already provided. One example will show how this power is 
used. ‘T'wo years ago the brewers in a strong Democratic district 
determined to send an attorney of theirs, Mr. A. P. Fitch, to 
Congress. They secured the Republican nomination for him. 
The Democratic bar-rooms were ordered to support him, and he 
was elected. While serving his term in Congress, the Mills Bill, 
leaning toward free trade, came up for consideration. The 
brewers were in favor of reducing the surplus in this way, as 
they desired the internal revenue to remain untouched. Mr. 
Fitch left his party and voted for the Mills Bill. The brewers 
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turned to, obtained the Democratic nomination for him, and 
elected him again in the same district. 

It is high time that these brewers were brought to their 
senses. There has been a tendency on the part of temperance 
advocates to treat beer favorably, in view of its comparative 
harmlessness; but from a political point of view the beer people 
are much more harmful than the whisky people, for the former 
have greater wealth and stronger organization. Unless they take 
a different course, they cannot expect hereafter to have discrim- 
inations made in their favor. They must cease using their chat- 
tel mortgagors as political mercenaries. If the brewers continue 
to manipulate elections in this way, laws should be passed mak- 
ing all chattel mortgages on saloon fixtures null and void. Mr. 
Fitch’s course in Congress suggests another legal method of at- 
tacking the brewers. They sustain the internal revenue system 
because it keeps others from competing with their monopoly, 
and also because they buy their revenue stamps at wholesale at 
seven and one-half per cent. discount and charge them to their 
customers at par. One well-known firm is said to make $28,000 
a year by this arrangement. In their effort to preserve the in- 
ternal revenue, the brewers support tariff reduction and even free 
trade, but only in so far as it does not injure them. Mr. Fitch 
made a speech in favor of the Mills Bill, but there is not one 
word in it suggesting that beer should go on the free list. The 
truth is that the beer industry is highly protected by the present 
tariff. Our native beer is sold here at from six to eight dollars a 
barrel. The duty on foreign beer is $6.40 a barrel in bulk and 
$11.20 in bottles. If this duty were removed, foreign beer 
could be sold as cheaply as our own, while now it costs from 
$14.00 to $16.00 in bulk. Such a change would close or seri- 
ously impair every brewery in the country, without materially 
diminishing the retail price. Congress should take this matter 
in hand. The brewers like free trade for other people. Let us 
give them a little of their own medicine. If they insist on grasp- 
ing the government of our cities and States, we must rap their 
knuckles until they loosen their hold. 

That there are exceptions to the general rule of depravity on 
the part of saloon-keepers is doubtless true, and particularly 
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among the Germans. Our Teutonic population forms, as is often 
said, an excellent class of citizens. The usages of their native 
land differ in some respects from ours, and they naturally find it 
difficult to adopt our way of observing Sunday; but there is 
really very little friction. There must be concessions on both 
sides. It is not probable that any considerable number of them 
will be permanently led astray by the false motto of “ personal 
liberty.” No foreign race can teach us anything about freedom ; 
it is the corner-stone of all our institutions. There is a country 
on the other side of the ocean governed exclusively by Germans. 
A well-known professor was recently imprisoned there for pub- 
lishing parts of the late Emperor’s diary. The newspapers are 
under government supervision. Free speech is not allowed. 
Every able-bodied man has to waste his best years in the army. 
That is the German idea of personal liberty at home. As a mat- 
ter of fact almost the only unusual privilege that they enjoy is 
that of drinking beer without stint, and it is perhaps quite natural 
that the most ignorant of them should think that personal liberty 
and beer-drinking are convertible terms. All praise is due to 
men who, in search of liberty, come to our free shores, and it 
is not likely that they will repent of their action on account 
of any minor differences in national customs. As our fellow 
citizens they are as much interested as we are in overthrowing 
the tyrannical oligarchy of liquor-dealers. 

This cry of “personal liberty” ought to react upon the 


saloon men who raised it. Such usurpers deserve no personal 


liberty. Freedom for them means slavery for the people. The 
question is, Are they our masters, or we theirs? We must have 
personal liberty and escape the clutches of a greedy, degrading 
trade. To obtain this result, petty controversies should be laid 
aside. When the people once has its foot on the neck of the 
rum tyrant, it will be time enough to determine whether to hang, 
draw, and quarter him, or merely to put him on the rack. The 
first thing to do is to strike the scepter from his hands, and in 
that effort all honest men must unite. 


Ernest H. Crossy. 





ART IN POPULAR EDUCATION. 


In the March number of the Forum, Professor Norton has 
given a definition of art, and the task is assigned me of treating 
art in its wider bearings upon the education and life of the people. 

Man is an artistic animal, impelled to represent what is im- 
pressed on his imagination, so aptly named by the Germans 
Form-sinn. Ideas, which are forms of mind, correspond to forms 
of nature that play upon the sensibility as the sun’s rays on a 
photographic plate; and as the soul craves perfection, it comes 
about that perfect form, or beauty, is striven for with delight, 
though human ideals of beauty vary, and each mind has its own 
conception of what is worth expressing in art. 

We do not always think how much we are indebted to art for 
the very history of the world. No civilization has existed with- 
out it, and little indeed should we know of some nations if frag- 
ments of their artistic expression had not been preserved. 

‘*How cold is all history, how lifeless all imagery, compared to that 
which the living nation writes, and the uncorrupted marble bears. How 


many pages of doubtful record might we not often spare for a few stones 
left one upon another.” * 


The Assyrian sculptured his vast human-headed bulls, sym- 
bolic of power, the first natural religion. The Greeks deified 
humanity, and the human form became an embodiment of intel- 
lectual ideas of force and symmetry, as well as a reflection of 
political conditions. The democratic freedom of the Greek state, 
and its life under sunny skies, were mirrored in the processions 


of citizens and maidens carved on the friezes of temples. Rome’s 
idea of centralized law speaks from its massive bow-headed arch- 
itecture, and the debased luxury of Roman life is represented in 
its domestic decoration. Spanish religious painting, monotonous 
and gloomy, though lighted up by the devotional fervor of 
Murillo and the vigorous naturalism of Velasquez, reproduces 


* Ruskin. 
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Spanish character and civilization; and the episode of the Moorish 
inhabitation of Spain, lasting a thousand years and disappearing 
as suddenly as it began, would have left literally no trace had not 
the mosque at Cordova, and the Alhambra, with its frail architect- 
ural flowers that have survived earthquake, war, and time, been 
left. Nothing, in fact, is more exquisitely responsive to popular 
life than art. For example, music; how instantly we note the 
variation of the music of northern and southern nations, and how 
marked the difference between the fitful harmonies of the Slav 
and the thoughtful music of Germany. In Christian ages higher 
spiritual ideas were wrought into art, but struggling still with im- 
pressions of power and awe, as in the terribly realistic representa- 
tion of the Final Judgment on the front of the Bourges cathedral. 

Art thus forms an historic illustration of immense educational 
value, being the inevitable expression of the human mind, and, 
in fact, constituting a kind of tiers état of the mind’s products—re- 
ligion, science, art; and this classification is especially true if we 
regard literature as art, or one department of literature, that of the 
imagination, which De Quincey calls the “literature of power.” 
The first of these, religion, all agree to be necessary; the second, 
science, to be useful; but the third, art, is held for the most part 
as neither necessary nor useful, so that it is thrust into the back- 
ground, above all by a practical people; and yet it is a power 
which cannot be put out of sight, and its function is especially to 
be seen in furnishing ideals of taste. 

Taste supposes a correct standard. It may be described as 
the susceptibility to the fit and beautiful in preference to its op- 
posite, and this finds a hundred applications. Nations, as well 
as men, need to be cultivated in their taste, and this becomes a 
matter of importance because art is so closely related to life, and 
because the training of the imagination raises a people above low 
living. The more a man becomes 

**Im Ganzen, Guten, Schinen, 
Resolut zu leben,” 
the more he emerges from the environment of circumstances into 
universal humanity, and cannot be a small ora mean man. Those 
who can measure themselves with beautiful things are beautified ; 
for man is part animal, and the brute must be driven out of him 
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that the sensual may not dominate the spiritual, and that the 
whole nature may be refined, gentled, humanized. 

In America, whose material resources have been so rapidly 
and astonishingly developed, and which is in danger of being 
given over wholly to money-making, it is needful to build upon 
the spiritual side and to awake a sense of the worth of things 
that cannot be bought or sold. Our life lacks poetry, which is 
the principle that keeps the civilization of a nation from losing 
its vitality and lifts it into the region of inspiring ideas. That 
nation will fall like the image of gold, iron, and clay, which is 
not vitalized by ideas, and which has no higher intellectual and 
moral life; and, among other powerful agencies, the love of art 
is a spiritual force, that would exert a counter attraction to the 
excessive practical activity of the American character, modifying 
the influence of what Herbert Spencer calls our “ over-civiliza- 
tion,” or an unnatural stimulation to habits of trained activity in 
industrial pursuits that leaves no time for healthful relaxation or 
enlarged thought. Work for the mere sake of work rather than 
work for the sake of life and its higher ends, does not tend to en- 
large the character; and this is one advantage of artistic work that, 
though severe labor, it is genial, and is the play-movement of the 
mind tending to the development of individuality and freedom. 

“Architecture,” an English writer says, “is the leading art 
for the social and imaginative culture of the working-classes, and 
it should not be a degradation to the artisan.” The “unknown 
craftsmen” who were humble members of the great masonic 
guilds of the middle ages, and worked for what would now be 
a pittance, were the bees that built the hive, each inspired by 
his work, each, in a sense, a creative artist, whose hopes, fears, 
doubts, agonies, faith, love, and genius went into the vast struct- 
ure, and this gave it its unity and spiritual language. This in- 
spiration of the building art, of the architect or workman, is not 
yet ours. Much has been accomplished in America of architect- 
ural work both good and bad, but in our fast-growing cities it is 
essential that true principles of constructive art should prevail. 

Our architecture is still uncertain (for we shall have to wait 
some time for the great cathedral), and it has as yet nothing dis- 
tinctively American; it does not express the leading ideas of our 
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civilization—its freedom, large humanity, and democratic simplic- 
ity. In public buildings we aim at effect rather than adaptation. 
We crowd styles. We have no respect for historic law. Yet 
it should not be forgotten that tastes differ; and, as an example 
near home (if such an allusion be permissible), some might have 
wished that the costly buildings going up at Yale University 
had been a reminder of the history of the college as descended, 
like Harvard, from England and the English universities, and 
that the style had been uniform academic English, which style, 
with its plain interspaces touched by rich ornamentation, has a 
majesty and pleasantness, withal, and is capable of being repro- 
duced, as seen in the newly-built college of Baliol, Oxford. It 
would thus have been a lasting education as useful as books. But 
others prefer the present variety, and hold that we of the new 
world should strike out an independent path. Taste in domestic 
architecture would prove that great sums could be better ex- 
pended in building than in the erection of chdteaux in crowded 
streets, ugly and dangerous flats of a dozen or more stories, and 
huge houses with florid carving but no architectural relief. In 
interiors, artistic decoration following the laws of harmony and 
the right distribution of color would take the place of chaotic 
splendor; and slender purses, with intelligent taste to use them, 
would be enough for this. Parks, gardens, cemeteries, monu- 
ments, music, worship, the drama, furniture, dress, manners, con- 
versation, made amenable to laws of rational taste, might effect 
an esthetic revolution beyond the wildest dreams of the prophetic 
Oscar, restoring manliness and nature in place of a servile copy- 
ing of old-world types, and idealess ostentation. 

Allied to the function of art in regulating popular taste is its 
office in higher education, and its earnest study at this juncture 
of our intellectual history, emerging from its elementary into the 
thoughtful stage, is what is particularly needed to give to educa- 
tion completeness and liberal tone, preventing the narrowing in- 
fluence of the exclusive pursuit of analytic studies, letting in nat- 
ure to the mind, and lending it suppleness, grace, and serviceable 
quality. The discipline of the critical powers is, after all, but 
half of education, and the development of the productive powers, 
those that reside chiefly in the higher reason and the imagina- 
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tion, is by far the most important; and this is no superficial or easy 
task. Naderdv ré xddov—the beautiful is hard—said the Greeks. 
The striving for perfection, the development of the perfect idea 
of mind working from a deeper inner principle, which Plato had 
before him as the absolute intellectual ideal, is a difficult and 
lofty aim; but the influence of such a high ideal of education 
would make itself felt in the university to raise and widen the 
whole intellectual life, especially in its relation to literary studies, 
which should be taught in a living way. Hesiod’s and Homer’s 
songs find their best commentary in the pictured vase, and in that 
art which had its root in the Hellenic life and spirit. 

Art-study would be healthful in its influence upon style. It 
is strange that no more particular attention is given in our 
schools and colleges to the style of writing. Scholars heap up 
erudition without equal power of imparting it. Many are the 
examples of literary men who do not win success commensurate 
to their merit as thinkers because of a heavy and lifeless style. 
Style sometimes floats a literary work down the stream of time. 
Knowledge lies an inert mass until quickened into creative forms 
of writing and speech. Style depends largely on esthetic culture 
and familiarity with the best models; and, in the study of art, of 
such a clear-cut art as architecture, and, above all, of sculpture, 
with its suggestiveness, moderation, unity, and power, the element 
of form, which is the great thing in style, is developed, giving 
fine perception of the fit form in which thoughts should stand, 
like a nervous athlete, so that the style, not only of books but of 
writing in newspapers and letters, of speech in the pulpit, at the 
bar, on the platform, and in social intercourse, may become clear, 
forcible, and individual. 

Art should be taught in the university in a broad way, prac- 
tically and theoretically. Students who have finished their edu- 
cation in this department should receive a diploma testifying 
to their capacity, and their works should have place in a public 
exposition. The university should furnish examining boards 
and hold examinations for all persons who, under certain condi- 
tions, might apply, so that the exposition would be virtually open 
to all, and in this way supervision could be exercised over the 
growth of art, that it might not run into worthless exuberance. 
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That the benefits of art-studies are beginning to be appre- 
ciated by the people, is seen in the establishment of schools of 
art in connection with the larger universities and in the found- 
ing of the Archeological Institute at Athens, which is so closely 
allied to our universities, and half of whose object is the further- 
ance of art. There has been an advance in this respect of which 
the next generation will reap the benefit. The use of drawing in 
common schools in its influence on eye, hand, and mental training, 
will have a favorable effect upon artistic industries and artisan 
labor. The Cooper Union in New York, the Dwight School in 
Boston, and the Cincinnati School of Design, have accomplished 
great things; and the inventive genius of the people, which is the 
practical side of art, has cut for itself a channel, so that fields of 
occupation that are new, inviting, and remunerative, are opening 
to young men and women, in building, wood-carving, engraving, 
painting on glass, pottery, and mural ornamentation. It is for rich 
men to recognize the fact that the nourishing of art pays back a 
hundred fold, and that there are few more direct modes of patri- 
otic effort. Crowds throng the Metropolitan Museum of New 
York; is it to be supposed that they are not imperceptibly educa- 
ted and elevated ? Art, which has been held to be the possession 
of rich men, to belong exclusively to a few, is now to belong to 
the many, to be democratic in impulse and aim, something for the 
cultivation and joy of the people; and art will be a gainer in in- 
spiration, breadth, and power, when it feels the mighty currents of 
popular life. The Olympian Zeus could never have been carved 
for a petty tyrant. The great buildings, from the pyramids 
down, have been made by the people; as De Lesseps said, “‘ Ces 
petits gens ont fait les grands euvres du siecle.” Giotto, Donatello, 
Correggio, Murillo, sprang from the popular stock which was 
planted in the common life. Peter Vischer, Hans Sachs, and the 
Meistersingers had no golden door opening to them but genius 
and love. The people are coming to take what belongs to them. 
They will have the best and highest things. They will have not 


only food and freedom, but mental emancipation, science, art, hap- 
piness, and spiritual life. Preachers no longer hold the key of re- 
ligious knowledge, but some in their flocks are pressing ahead of 
them. Scholars who keep their lore to themselves, find it dead on 
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their hands. The people, as well as princes, will have palaces. In 
England the founders of public museums, art-galleries, libraries, 
parks, and gardens, are men of the people. And what an exam- 
ple of far-sighted beneficence is that of Mr. Slater, who, a few 
months since, so modestly presented to the city of Norwich, Con- 
necticut, a noble building for art purposes in memory of a father 
who had made the gift of a million dollars for southern educa- 
tion; both of them manufacturers of textile fabrics and from the 
ranks of artistic industry. Some of our university art-schools, 
necessarily expensive in their equipment, are greatly in need of 
pecuniary reinforcement to do their highest work. They do not 
fall into the category of philanthropic institutions, and their 
value can be appreciated only by the thoughtful and unselfish. 
Permanent honors await those who aid them. Wealth would 
thus be transmuted into something beautiful; this in turn would 
react upon American art; and public works, instead of being 
dull and inartistic, would express the finest conceptions of the 
imagination. 


“The art of a given people at a given time is due to the 
physical, intellectual, and social conditions of that people at that 


time.” While conceding the truth that may be in this proposi- 
tion of Taine, while perceiving that our intellectual sympathies are 
almost wholly developed toward the training of those qualities 
that aid in business occupations, and that our artistic culture itself 
up to this day depends upon the old world, yet let us feel no dis- 
couragement. We have had and now have admirable artists. 
There must be a beginning. French art, if we follow its lead, is now 
the first in point of technique. Art, to amount to anything, must be 
laid deep in knowledge and true principles, for it is absurd to talk 
of a school of to-day, or of America, which cuts itself off from the 
achievements and traditions of the past, since art, like science, is 
an evolution brought about by a thousand unseen and distant 
influences. But it is to be hoped that American art will assert 
its origin; until it does it cannot be great. Genius is of no 
country. It may be that not in the Atlantic States, where we 
have been looking for it, and where culture is essentially Euro- 
pean, the American artist or poet will arise, touched by the 
sympathy of a nature which develops his power; he may spring 
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from somewhere further west, where American sentiment is 
strong, and the spirit of democratic freedom untrammeled. Nat- 
ure is grander in the central territories. On the Pacific slope 
there is growing a people commingled of all elements, among 
which is, conspicuously, the artistic, and a race whose beauty, 


and complexion even, begin to show effects of the soft Pacific 


atmosphere, that wooes the artist at every turn. There, it may 
be, art will bloom with spontaneous oveauty as a plant of Ameri- 
can soil, stimulated by a deeper spirit of humanity. There, also, 
it will be near enough to feel something of the mysterious influ- 
ences which flow from the old original summits of intellectual 
inspiration, from Asia, the birthplace of religion, song, and art. 
JAMES M. Hoppin. 





“THE CLOSING OF THE DOORS.” 


WHEN I was a boy, one of the many things that puzzle boys 
and which they are too proud to ask to be explained to them, 
was what was the meaning of “muffled drums.” Now I know, 
for I am growing very deaf. At first I thought it was one of the 
warnings which are given us before the last notice to quit this 
life, but when I consulted a great physician upon the matter and 
stated that suspicion, he answered with no little warmth, “ Stuff 
and nonsense, sir! I am your elder by ten years, and don’t in- 
tend to be either deaf or blind for many a day. What has hap- 
pened to you is through what I will call, for want of a better 
term, ‘nervous exhaustion. Then he gave me a prescription, 
and bade me call upon him again a month later (as it is the hos- 
pitable nature of physicians to do) and report myself. 

I had not gone to him in the first instance without being very 
sure that something was wrong with my hearing; the conviction 
of which, however, had grown upon me by degrees too slow to 
detect. At the beginning I heard much too well, sounds that not 
even Fine Ear himself could have heard, unless suffering from the 
same disorder. First a buzzing, as though a hive of bees had 
swarmed, not on my head but in it; then a roaring, as if (though 
I lived inland) my window had looked out on the ocean; then, 


, 99 


particularly at night, sudden explosions, as though a powder 
magazine had burst in my brain. Like the old lady of Banbury 
Cross, I had music wherever I went, only not of the same har- 
monious kind. It was more like what villagers term “rough 
music,” as though some good people with marrow bones and 
cleavers were trying to persuade the bees in my head to swarm 
elsewhere, and miserably failed in their endeavors. The real 
noises which I did hear were made the most of, and reverberated 
as though I had been the nymph Echo before she fell in love 
with Narcissus. When a railway train went by, for example, its 
coming and going lasted for me about the same time that a band 
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consumes in playing the whole of the “ Turkish Patrol,” and was 
‘accompanied ” with a “ movement” the reverse of “ voluntary ”’ 
of every nerve in my body. 

With this fine volume of sound—quite an édition de luxe of 
it—within, it nevertheless dawned upon me, very graduaily, that 
noises without, unless of the railway train dimensions, were grow- 
ing dull. It was very curious, but doubtless from some caprice 
of fashion (perhaps the imitation of talk at Court, which is al- 
ways carried on in whispers) that the people about me had got 
into a foolish habit of mumbling. I am naturally rather irrita- 
ble, and I found myself saying “ What?” with great frequency, 
and with a sharpness which I could very distinctly hear. Of 
course I laid this defect upon every cause but the right one, es- 
pecially the weather, though it was as variable as usual; but at 
last something occurred which put the matter beyond question. 
A person with a low, soft voice (one of the gifts of the habitual 
borrower) asked to see me “for half a moment on business,” 
and when in answer to his appeal for five pounds (as I thought 
it) I buttoned up my pocket and said, “ Not a farthing,” he re- 
plied, “‘Oh, thank you,” in loud and cheerful tones, and walked 
off very quickly, I felt that I must have somehow misunder- 
stood the man; but it was not till afterward that I discovered 
that he had come to pay me the five pounds, and that I had most 
generously declined to accept it. It was then that I felt it high 
time to consult the doctor. His prescription made me no better, 
and when at the month’s end I went to tell him so, he observed, 
with all the satisfaction derived from a correct diagnosis, that he 
had not much expected it would. “Doctors in fact can do 
nothing for you, my friend,” he continued cheerily. He was of 
the old Abercrombie school and a very honest fellow. ‘ Yours is 
one of the ailments of which there is little to be said, but ‘we 
must grin and bear it.’” I thought for the moment of saying, 
“But it is you who are grinning, and it is I who am bearing it,” 
but put the temptation from me. “Is it any good my going to 
an aurist?’’ I inquired instead. “Oh, yes,” he said; then added, 
with his dry smile, “to the aurist.” 

There are perhaps more stories told against aurists than against 
the members of any other profession—and very unfairly. The 
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hearing is a thing very difficult to get at (as I am in a position 
to corroborate), and cannot be laid on like gas or water, because 
you can’t get the street up to do it. Through the very nature of 
things aurists must very often fail in effecting a cure, and those 
they do not benefit are of course dissatisfied with them; more- 
over it is whispered (and there was a time when I could hear 
whispers) that deaf people are generally ill-tempered. When I 
told my friends I was going to consult an aurist, they made 
themselves very merry about it, and doubtless that I might join 
in the joke, roared out to me some capital anecdotes about them, 
culled from old sources, but new to me. One of them, as a very 
young man, had gone to an aurist, and this was his experience: 
The gentleman had held a watch like a golden turnip within a 
yard or two of his ear. “Can you hear.it tick, my boy?” he in- 
quired loudly. “No, sir.” ‘Can you hear it now?” bringing it 
nearer. “No, sir.” “Can you hear it now?” bringing it still 
nearer. “ Yes, sir.” “ Very good;” then added very loudly in- 
deed, “my fee is a guinea.” Another had taken his nephew to 
another auricular professor. He had looked at the lad’s ears 
and said, “Call again on Tuesday ’—and taken his guinea. On 
Tuesday he made another examination and said, “ Let me see him 
on Thursday ’—and taken it again. On Thursday he blew into 
the boy’s ears and said, “I think that will do.” When the 
uncle brought out his guinea as before, the aurist said, “ No, sir, a 
guinea for aconsultation, but for an operation two guineas.” 

This was not encouraging, but I went to my aurist neverthe- 
less, and have never repented of it. He examined me very care- 
fully, made certain experiments, and then told me there was 
nothing amiss with my ears whatever. “What is the matter 
with you is nervous deafness. Something has occurred to shock 
or depress you.” He was quite night. “I will give you a pre- 
scription, but it can do you little good. What you want is fresh 
air and a constant supply of good news.” He told me honestly 
what I was to expect, and also what I was still to hope for. 

Since then I have been getting gradually worse—so gradually 
that (as Byron sings of the first day of death) I have sometimes 
fancied there was a doubt about it; but alas, there is no doubt. 
In the beginning it made me very irritable; when I could hear 
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only half of what my friends said, I used to say to myself, “I 
think it must be the worse half.” It is always understood that 
the deaf are more impatient of their calamity, and less agreeable 
to their fellow creatures, than the blind. My aurist, who has 
studied the subject, explains to me the reason of this. The world 
sees the deaf man at his worst, slow to understand, and struggling 
with his infirmity; and the blind man at his best, partaking of 
one of the principal pleasures left to him—conversation. 

And this brings me to the topic which was what I chiefly 
had in my mind when I began this little paper. For it is that 
very pleasure of conversation (to be called such, for all talk that 
is not “give and take,” whatever Dr. Johnson may have thought 
to the contrary, is unworthy of the name) that I have lost for- 
ever; which being so, I can write of it, as few others can, without 
passion or prejudice, as the true biographer writes of a dead man. 
For the rest of my life all that I shall get of it is scraps, such as 
kindly guests at table are moved to throw to the dog whose im- 
portunity is disagreeable to the rest of the company. If I could 
get even them whole, as they leave charitable persons’ lips, it 
would be something; but as often as not I catch only a portion 
of them, make a frantic guess at the remainder, and generally 
guess wrong. I had many times seen others do the like, and not, 
I think, without pity for them; it is some comfort to me now to 
reflect that I have never seen the hollowed hand raised to the ear, 
and the eager yet helpless look upon the face of the deaf, without 
being touched by their calamity. Yet some of the “ bad shots” 
that are made by these poor fellows who have lost their arms of 
precision, are vastly entertaining, too. I remember it being unan- 
imously agreed in a company that a certain person’s nature was 
lymphatic, save by one member of it who was hard of hearing; 
nor was it any wonder that he contested the point, since he 
thought the man had been called “emphatic.” Again, a young 
lady more remarkable for her airs than her graces, was described 
as treating everybody “with hauteur.” “I am astonished at her 
doing that,”’ said a deaf man, and well he might have been, for 
he thought she had been described as “ treating them to porter.” 
My own first experience of this jumping at conclusions was 
amusing enough. I was in the hands of my hair-cutter, and 
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asked him in my affable way where he had spent his holiday. 
“T have been abroad, sir,” he replied. “I never go there,” I 
answered, “ because I speak no language but my own.” “Oh, 
but the people all speak English, sir.” “ You mean the waiters,” 
I scornfully remarked, “ but I like to speak to everybody.” He 
said nothing, but stared at me, as though I was going mad as 
well as bald; nor was it surprising, for where he had told me he 
had spent his holiday was on the Norfolk Broads. 

A man who through his infirmity could make such a mistake 
as that, has surely done with conversation, the very cream and 
essence of which is to take the meaning as it flies, and “ track 
suggestion to her inmost cell.” In my time (and this is some 
consolation to me even now, just as to have once seen the sun- 
shine upon the wave of the wheat must be to those who have 
become blind) I have met many good talkers, and the best of 
them have always seemed to be those who had the most alert- 
ness for the subject in hand. Though nothing can be less like 
preaching than this kind of talk, it has in this respect the same 
relation to other kinds as a good extempore discourse has to an 
equally good read one. An empty head, unlike a dry well, can 
often pour forth a “weak, washy, everlasting flow” of speech 
on any subject at a moment’s notice; but to be able to say the 
right thing, or the good thing, at the right moment, quickly and 
brightly, and appositely to the matter in hand, is a rare gift indeed. 
I knew one that had it, who has long “joined the majority,” the 
recollection of whom always recurs to me with a certain sense of 
splendor. He wears to my eyes, not indeed the halo of the saint 
(though he was far from a sinner, and indeed a divine), but a sort of 
aureole of brightness. I find myself once more in an atmosphere 
of wit and graciousness; it is like sitting next to a beautiful 
woman, with the unusual addition of never getting tired of her. 
It so happened that the man I am thinking of made some mark 
in the world, but that was no addition to his attractions; one 
never thought of who he was, but of what he said. When he was 
our companion we did not seem to want for anything; life’s cup of 
pleasure was filled to the brim. Of course he had “ the desire to 
please,” without which a man may have all the wit and wisdom 
in the world, but can never possess the charm of the true con- 
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versationalist. He was also perfectly natural (another attribute 
absolutely essential), but had a sententious way with him, which 
in another would have been set down to affectation. I never see 
a fountain without thinking of him. We had been talking of 
the choice of a profession, and what a sad spectacle it was to see 
so many men in callings that were distasteful to them. “ Happy 
fountains,” he murmured as we passed some, “when they work, 
they only play.” 

It is not unusual to find persons distinguished in other paths 
of life—nay, even those who are justly recognized as men of 
genius—very poor talkers. They hive up their sweet thoughts 
to put them in their books, and have no honey to spare for their 
companions; or “touching the stars with their heads,” they are 
inconvenienced by stooping to us, and like a tall man walking 
with his little boy, abstain from conversation for that reason. 
Some of them, on the other hand, talk a good deal, but not well, 
though I have always thought that description of Goldsmith, 
‘He wrote like an angel, but talked like Poor Poll,” must have 
been an exaggerated one; he could never have been so very dull, 
for even in the deserts of talk in those of whom I am speaking, 
there is generally an oasis or two, which betrays the real great- 
ness within them. It is only that talk is not their forte, just as 
among whist-players it is rarely the ablest in general intelligence 
who plays the best rubber. There are, of course, exceptions— 
men who run through every mode of the lyre and are masters of 
all. Charles Dickens, for example, was not only one of the best 
readers, letter-writers, speakers, and actors of his time, but also a 
charming conversationalist. Considering how accustomed he 
was to take the public into his confidence, and the immense 
temptations to which he must have been exposed to address him- 
self to the “gallery,” his talk was singularly natural, and when 
on the theme of human life, unrivaled in its interest. It is 
possible, however, that he would not have made a favorable im- 
pression on a five o'clock tea-party. 

Women, indeed, although they have a great reputation for 
“lifting” conversation, are terribly handicapped at it. I have 
known only three of the gentler sex who could honestly be placed 
in the first rank of talkers; nor is this to be wondered at. I was 
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once commissioned by a very liberal and honorable firm to write 
a boys’ story. It was not, at that time, in my line, as I confessed 
to them, but certain persuasive arguments were used, to which 
I yielded. Unhappily, after I had consented, they wrote me a 
precautionary letter to warn me that love, crime, the stage, re- 
flections upon things in general, the supernatural, and a long 
category of all the ‘“ properties” which had hitherto formed my 
poor stock in trade must be carefully avoided. Never since the 
Israelite was requested to make his bricks without straw by his 
Egyptian master was ever employee so put to it. I am bound to 
say that, though amply remunerated, that story did not turn out a 
literary success. It was a dance—and indeed a “ break-down ”— 
in fetters. I have always felt a great remorse as regards my re- 
lations with that admirable firm, but I also dropped a tear or 
two for myself. Think of “ Hamlet” with not only the Prince 
left out of it, but the ghost! My position on that unhappy occa- 
sion seems to me similar to that of woman in conversation. Al- 
most everything that is really interesting is tabooed to her. In 
the “best circles” (which, thank Heaven, I rarely enter) she is 
said to talk politics. I shall now go to my grave without hearing 
her discourse upon that topic, but it will add no terror to death. 
Yet, except politics, how limited, as compared with man’s view, 
are the topics of talk open to her. “Hear the ladies how they 
walk, pittle pattle, pittle pattle; hear the ladies how they talk, 
tittle tattie, tittle tattle,” writes a poet who treated them as in- 
famously in real life as in his verses; but how are they to help 
it? Suppose three-fourths of the subjects on which that savage 
cynic discoursed to his trembling audience in the coffee-house 
had been denied to him, what reputation as a talker would have 
survived him? I am no such boor, I hope, as not to have felt 
the charm of woman’s wit and gentleness and refinement; but 
from the very nature of things woman is unable to speak with 
man with the openness that men use with one another. The 
most interesting subject in the world, that of human nature, is 
to a great extent debarred from them, and religion is a matter 
their reverent natures shrink from discussing. There is a cynical 
saying that women are not. worth looking at after forty, or worth 
talking to before; but as regards freedom of conversation (a 
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phrase I am not using, I need not say, in its coarser sense), a 
woman is generally much older than that before she uses it with 
mankind. Indeed, the most delightful female talkers I have ever 
known have been old women who have mixed much with the 
world, and whose sympathetic nature has attracted the confidence 
of both sexes. A young man who has the intelligence to under- 
stand them and the grace to perceive the compliment they pay 
him, will prize such talk, and justly, above all others. 

The raconteur is often described as a conversationalist, which, 
however, he either may be or may not be. The man who is 
always saying, “That reminds me of an anecdote,” and proceeds 
to tell it, is generally one to be avoided. But a story that is 
short and well told and @ propos is always welcome; and though 
not the salt of conversation, seasons it very agreeably. I have 
known excellent talkers of this kind, and when they have been 
good listeners, they were, to use an old-fashioned term, the best 
of “company;” but it is a drawback to many of these story- 
tellers that they are inclined to monologue. Excited by ap- 
plause, they endeavor to cap their own anecdote (a most un- 
natural proceeding) by another, perhaps a very inferior one. 
Indeed, it is quite amazing how often even a well-practiced racon- 
teur is destitute of the sense of proportion, and does not under- 
stand the difference between what is moderately and what is very 
good. The true conversationalist possesses this sense in perfec- 
tion. He is as delicate and sagacious in the manner he handles 
those with whom he is brought into contact, as in his own be- 
havior. He persuades the diffident, if they are worth hearing, to 
speak of their own subjects; he dexterously stops the bore; he 
imperceptibly steers the bark of conversation from the shallow and 
the rapid, from the froth of small talk, and from the breakers of 
argument. Yet no one knows that he is the pilot. The gift, no 
doubt, is born with him, and, like most other natural gifts, can be 
improved by practice far more than is generally imagined. On the 
other hand, it can be almost utterly lost through disuse. An Ariel 
can never, of course, become a Caliban; but I have known more 
than one bright spirit, through dull surroundings, to lower to the 
common level, till at last it has seemed to “ sympathize with clay.” 
So far as I am concerned, alas, they might all be clay—or dust. 
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To some people it may seem a small thing to know that 
they shall never again hear a bird sing, or even a cuckoo-clock 
strike; or to lose the conversation of their friends. But to me 
the reflection is a very sad one. People who, like the old Mar- 
quis of Anglesea after Waterloo, have “one leg in the grave,” 

+ can get on very well with a cork or even a wooden one; but it is 
not so when one’s ears are there. Iam thankful to say I never 
was a great play-goer, or I should feel another of the few pleas- 
ures left to those of my time of life cut off. If I want to seea 

. play now (and how appropriate alas is that word see/), I must 
have a seat next the orchestra, so that my companion is made 
almost as deaf as myself. Even then, in five cases out of six, 
when the house is “convulsed” I cannot for the life of me un- 
derstand what it is laughing about. People seem to be made to 
laugh much more easily than they used to be. Some in the 
same unhappy position as myself insist upon it that it is “ mere 
buffoonery ” that tickles them so, but Iam not so sure of that. 
Heaven knows I do not grudge them their mirth. But it is sad 
to have to ask my patient, sweet companion what has been said, 
and while she is telling me, to the great discontent of my neigh- 
bor, we lose the next speech and perhaps the thread of the play. 
A deaf man is always one speech at least behind the rest of the 
world; and to me, at least, it makes a great difference. Let us 
hope we get our hearing back, with all other good things we miss, 
in heaven. By the by, I wonder who has got my hearing? 
Force of any kind, men of science tell us, is never lost, but must 
needs go somewhere or other. I hope whosoever has my hearing, 
will have the same opportunities and make as good use of it as I 
did. What bright and genial utterances, what assurances of love 
and friendship, what wit and wisdom have entered at those once 
open doors! I have stored and garnered much of the treasure of 
talk that has been lavished upon me. I have listened to speech 
that has been better than “silver,” and compared with which the 
silence that has befallen me is far indeed from “ golden;” and 
now that I shall never hear it more, how inestimable it seems! 
As the man who has lost his sight pictures with the mental eyes 
that are still left to him “the pleasant fields and farms,” the sea 


with its “innumerable smile,” and the well-remembered faces 
24 
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of his dear ones, so I conjure up with the same tender sense of 
loss and melancholy joy the conversation of my friends. 

Though depressed myself, however, I have no wish to depress 
others; I have always been for the smile against the sigh, and do 
not grudge the world what they may find jocose in my calamity. 
Unlike the blind, the deaf have ever been a subject of mirth to 
their fellow creatures, just as the gout (to those who haven’t got 
it) isa matter of never-failing jest. The latest humorous anec- 
dotes connected with my little drawback have been kindly written 
out for me by a friend. In a company conversing of the Indian 
mutiny, some one said of a rebel who fell into the hands of the 
British, “ He had mea short shrift.” ‘“ What did that matter,” 
observed a deaf gentleman contemptuously, “in so warm a cli- 
mate?” A gentleman averse to lavishness, and hard of hearing, 
but not quite so hard, it was whispered, as he sometimes pre- 
tended to be, was applied to by a friend fora loan. ‘“ Will you 
lend me half a sovereign?” “What?” “Will you lend me a 
sovereign?” “You said, just now, half a sovereign.” 


JAMES PAYN. 





